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Office of the President 

Reverend Dennis Dease 

AQU100 Telephone: (612) 962-6500 

2115 Summit Ave. Facsimile: (612) 962-6930 

St. Paul, MN55105-1096 


November 1, 1996 


Dear Friends of the Center for Jewish-Christian Learning: 

It is with great pleasure that I introduce Volume XI of the Proceedings of the Center for Jewish- 
Christian Learning of the University of St. Thomas. 

Once again, the programs offered by the center during the year were exceptional and centered around 
the theme of the Ten Commandments. As usual, the topics addressed were both thought provoking 
and informative. They shed new light on issues that are of critical importance for contemporary 
society. In addition, the center hosted the very successful 26th Annual Scholars’ Conference on the 
Holocaust and the Churches, the title of which was “Confronting the Holocaust: A Mandate for the 21st 
Century.” The conference attracted participants from the national and international scholarly 
community. 

This issue of the Proceedings marks a milestone in the history of the University of St. Thomas since it 
will be the last published by the center in its present incarnation and under the able direction of the 
center’s founding director, Rabbi Max Shapiro. Recently retired, he now holds the title of director 
emeritus. 

On July 1, 1996, the Center for Jewish-Christian Learning merged with the Jay Phillips Chair of Jewish 
Studies at Saint John’s University (Collegeville, Minn.) to form the Jay Phillips Center for Jewish- 
Christian Learning. I am pleased to announce that the new center will be directed by Rabbi Barry 
Cytron. He will be assisted by Karen Schierman at St. Thomas and Dr. John Merkle at Saint John’s 
University. 

I want to take this opportunity to express my gratitude to Rabbi Shapiro for his many years of 
dedicated service and exceptional leadership as director of the center. Not only has' he established the 
reputation of the center through his work, but more importantly, he has enriched the dialogue 
between Jews and Christians and advanced that dialogue to new levels of understanding and respect. 
In addition, his presence on our campus has added a dimension of wisdom and scholarship that will 
serve as a lasting reminder of his many contributions. 

Sincerely, 

Reverend Dennis Dease 
President 


An Equal Opportunity/Affirmative Action Employer 
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Introduction 


Rabbi Max A. Shapiro 


M y last day as director of the Center for Jewish- 
Christian Learning of the University of 
St. Thomas was June 30, 1996. On July 1 the 
center joined with the Jay Phillips Chair of Jewish Studies 
at Saint John’s University (Collegeville, Minn.) to create the 
Jay Phillips Center for Jewish-Christian Learning of Saint 
John’s University and the University of St. Thomas. Mr. 
Phillips, a Minneapolis philanthropist of national repute, 
endowed the chair bearing his name at Saint John’s in 
1969, the first Jewish Studies Chair at an American 
Christian university. Sidney Cohen, Minneapolis 
industrialist, and the late Thomas 
Coughlan, president of Mankato Stone 
Company, made the Center for Jewish- 
Christian Learning at St. Thomas 
possible. 

Rabbi Barry D. Cytron, senior rabbi 
at Adath Jeshurun Congregation in 
Minneapolis (1983-1996), has been 
appointed director of the newly created 
center and the occupant of the Jay 
Phillips Chair. Rabbi Cytron holds a 
Ph.D. in Jewish-Christian Relations from 
Iowa State University and is a highly 
regarded lecturer, scholar, author and 
contributor to scholarly journals as well 
as the Minneapolis Star-Tribune 
newspaper. Rabbi Cytron has taught in 
the theology departments of both 
universities over the years. There is no 
one better able to lead the unique 
partnership that has been created. 

Our last year was even more eventful than previous 
years. We continued with courses on Judaism and the 
Holocaust on the undergraduate level; seminary students 
studied in Jerusalem for a semester; seminarians and 
faculty attended, once again, a Passover Seder at Temple 
Israel, and I was given the opportunity to speak at 
churches and service clubs. 

Our major public program took a turn somewhat 
different from the past. On March 3-5, 1996, the center 
hosted the 26th Annual Scholars’ Conference on the 
Holocaust and the Churches titled “Confronting the 
Holocaust: A Mandate for the 21st Century.” Some 300 
scholars from eighteen countries and thirty-three states 
participated. They represented 105 colleges and universities 


from cities such as Kiev, Moscow, Paris, Milan, Tel Aviv, 
Jerusalem, Prague, Vienna, Brussels, London, Honolulu, 
Glasgow, Sao Paulo, and Victoria (Australia). There were 
participants from Yad Vashem (Holocaust Memorial in 
Israel), the United States Holocaust Memorial Museum in 
Washington, D.C., the American Jewish Archives in 
Cincinnati, and the Simon Wiesenthal Center of Paris. 

Public school teachers from Minneapolis and St. Paul 
and religious school teachers from synagogues and 
churches in the area also attended. The public was invited 
to the key lectures by Dr. Yehuda Bauer of Hebrew 
University in Jerusalem and Dr. 
Deborah Lipstadt of Emory University, 
and to a Holocaust Memorial Concert. 

Although I served as chairperson, 
the details of the conference were in 
the capable hands of my associate, 
Karen Schierman, who, with the help 
of Dr. Celeste Raspanti, arranged for 
every aspect of the entire conference. 
In addition, a local steering committee 
of clergy and academics gave of their 
time and talents in many ways. They 
served as planners, presenters, 
participants, chairpersons and 
volunteers. A very special thanks goes 
to Dr. Stephen Feinstein for his 
constant support and assistance, and 
for his dedication to the Annual 
Scholars’ Conference. Overall, it was a 
magnificent effort and the final result 
labeled it as the “best” in the twenty-six 
year history of the conference. 

Our other public programs for the year took place in 
April, May and October of 1995 and the lectures presented 
on those occasions are contained in this volume. Some 
300 to 500 individuals came to each of the four sessions of 
the “Jews and Christians Speak of the Ten 
Commandments” series. Eight prominent local clergy and 
academics addressed how the Ten Commandments are a 
“meeting place” for both Christians and Jews. What they 
have said to each other and what the Ten Commandments 
mean to each was communicated through this series. It 
was enlightening and provocative. 

Once again, I would like to express my gratitude to all 
those who have made my eleven years at the Center 



Rabbi Max A. Shapiro 
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fulfilling and rewarding: Monsignor Terrence J. Murphy, 
president of the College of St. Thomas, whose vision 
started it all; Father Dennis Dease, Monsignor Murphy’s 
successor, whose constant support and friendship I have 
cherished; Father Phillip Rask, vice-president and rector of 
the Saint Paul Seminary School of Divinity, where our 
offices are located, who has provided us with a loving 
atmosphere in which to work. Sister M. Christine Athans, 
B.V.M., professor of church history and the editor of this 
volume and the two preceding it, is a joy to work with 
and has always given such wise counsel. Our advisory 
committee has been not only an amazing sounding board 
but a working committee, many of its members 
volunteering for task forces and steering committees. The 
suggestions and advice of its members have pointed the 


direction the center has taken. Sidney Cohen, as always, 
has been stalwart in his support, and his wisdom and 
insights have been essential to our success. Arthur 
Zannoni was my first associate and I cannot thank him 
enough. Thomas Bringer and Betsy Polakowski were our 
student interns in the early years of the center’s 
development and I am grateful for their contribution. 
Karen Schierman, my associate for the past seven years, 
has blessed us by her presence. Without her 1 am certain 
we would have faltered along the way. She has given the 
center a devotion and commitment that is rare indeed. My 
heartfelt thanks to her. 

And lastly, I am eternally beholden to all the 
contributors for their generosity and support. 



Father Dennis Dease thanks Rabbi Max Shapiro for his 
years of service at St. Thomas. 
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History of the Center 


T he idea had its beginnings on a trip that Rabbi 
Max A. Shapiro, rabbi emeritus of Temple Israel, 
and Monsignor Terrence J. Murphy, then president 
of the College of St. Thomas, took in the fall of 
1983. While in Jerusalem, the spiritual birthplace of Judeo- 
Christian thought, they began to talk of the need for an 
interfaith center. Together they stood at the Western Wall. 
Together they visited with Pope John Paul II in Rome. The 
shared experiences profoundly moved both men, and 
when they returned home it was with a commitment to 
the vision of a center devoted to building bridges between 
faiths. 

Traveling with Monsignor Murphy and Rabbi Shapiro 
on their trip to Rome and Jerusalem were two former 
St. Thomas board members, Sidney R. Cohen, Norstan 
Corporation president, and the late Thomas Coughlan, 
president of the Mankato Stone Company. Both shared in 
the discussions and experiences that led to plans for the 
center, and together they directed the effort to raise funds 
for its establishment. 

Opened in 1985 and located at the University of 
St. Thomas, with Rabbi Shapiro as its director, the Center 
for Jewish-Christian Learning is national, and even 
international, in scope. As a center for religious thought, it 
has attracted leading figures of all faiths to the campus 
and the surrounding community. Exploring the problems 
and questions of the traditional concerns of both Judaism 
and Christianity, the center has promoted and fostered an 
awareness of a common heritage. 

The center has touched the lives of thousands of 
people from all over Minnesota and beyond, helping to 
build interfaith understandings and an appreciation of the 
bonds that bind Jews and Christians together. 

Activities at the center take many forms. In the 
center’s academic component, formal academic courses in 
Judaism at St. Thomas are augmented by guest lecturers in 
sociology, history and theology classes. Another aspect of 
the center brings interfaith exchange and dialogue to 
organizations beyond the Twin Cities. 

The center also helps send students of the Saint Paul 
Seminary School of Divinity of the University of 
St. Thomas to study in Israel where they take at least one 
course at Hebrew Union College-Jewish Institute of 
Religion in Jerusalem and meet with Israeli families. 
Another project has been the development of an interfaith 
library within the Archbishop Ireland Memorial Library, 
the theological library of the University of St. Thomas. 

The most visible of the center’s activities are the 
public programs it sponsors every year. Each fall and 


spring the center reaches out to the metropolitan area with 
major programs that focus on Jewish-Christian relations. 
Featuring renowned speakers and panelists, the programs 
address issues such as religious liberty, education, 
theology, social justice, and biblical interpretation among 
others. A compilation of its scholarly lectures and 
discussions is published by the center in its annual 
Proceedings, which is sent to a mailing list of Jews and 
Christians throughout the world. One of the volumes, Jews 
and Christians Speak of Jesus, was published by Fortress 
Press. It includes presentations of eight of the most 
renowned scholars in this field in the United States. 

An advisory committee of clergy and academicians has 
helped the center develop new programs and approaches 
to dialogue making the center a focal point of interfaith 
activities in the area. 

The center’s St. Thomas location is logical. The doors 
of the university have always been open to new ideas. An 
archdiocesan university, with Archbishop Harry Flynn as 
chair of the board of trustees and the Rev. Dennis Dease 
as its president, the school offers a values-centered liberal 
arts education and a strong School of Divinity and 
theology department. With its commitment to the 
community, it has entered its second century of service. 

The founding director of the Center for Jewish- 
Christian Learning, Rabbi Max A. Shapiro, also has a 
history of community commitment. He has been on the 
faculty of Hamline University and an adjunct professor at 
the United Theological Seminary, as well as a lecturer at 
the University of Minnesota, Carleton College and 
Macalester College. Rabbi Shapiro holds seven degrees, 
including a doctorate in education from the University of 
Cincinnati, an honorary doctorate from the Hebrew Union 
College-Jewish Institute of Religion and another from the 
University of St. Thomas. 

A distinguished addition to the Minneapolis- 
St. Paul area, the Center for Jewish-Christian Learning 
provides it with unique opportunities to discover the rich 
heritage of our religions - the ideas and beliefs that have 
changed the world. 

The center evolved from the effort of four men, and 
members of the Jewish and Christian communities have 
been invited to join in giving substance to their dream. 
Through the center, and in the spirit of the Second Vatican 
Council and Pope John Paul II, a unique opportunity to 
promote harmony and respect between the Jewish and 
Christian worlds has been captured, bringing them 
together in interfaith dialogue and helping them learn that 
we are all members of the family of God. 



Major Programs Sponsored by the Center 


1985 

1. “Jews and Christians In Dialogue - The 20th 
Anniversary of Vatican II’s Statement: Nostra Aetate” 

Nov. 18-19, 1985 

Presenters: Rev. Michael McGarry, C.S.P. 

Rabbi Marc H. Tanenbaum 
Rev. Dr. Paul M. van Buren 

1986 

2. “Judaism, Christianity, Islam: Common Origins, Present 
Problems, Future Hopes” 

April 28, 1986 

Presenter: Honorable Abba Eban 

3. “How Jews and Christians Look at Jesus” 

Nov. 19-20, 1986 

Presenters: Rabbi Eugene B. Borowitz 

Rev. John T. Pawlikowski, O.S.M. 

1987 

4. “An Evening with Elie Wiesel: The Eternal Question of 
Suffering and Evil" 

April 28, 1987 

Presenter: Elie Wiesel 

5. “The Novel as Religious Education” 

Oct. 19, 1987 

Presenters: Rev. Andrew Greeley 
Rabbi Chaim Potok 

1988 

6. “How Jews and Christians Look at Paul” 

April 20, 1988 

Presenters: Rabbi Michael J. Cook 
Rev. John Paul Heil 
Rev. Dr. David L. Tiede 

1. “A Cardinal Looks at Jewish-Christian Relations” 

Sept. 28, 1988 

Presenter: Joseph Cardinal Bernardin 


1989 

8. “Fundamentalism: Current Issues in the 
Jewish-Christian Dialogue” 

April 6, 1989 

Presenters: Sister Dianne Bergant, C.S.A. 

Rabbi Eugene B. Borowitz 
Rev. Donald H. Juel 
Rev. Pat Robertson 

9. “Jews and Christians in Anguish” 

Oct. 17, 1989 

Presenters: Sister M. Christine Athans, B.V.M. 

Rev. Edward H. Flannery 
Mr. Albert Vorspan 
Dr. Clark M. Williamson 

1990 

10. “Political Issues Facing Jewish-Christian Dialogue” 

May 3, 1990 

Presenters: Rev. Robert F. Drinan, S.J. 

Mrs. Geri Joseph 
Rabbi David N. Saperstein 

11. “Crossing Over in Jewish and Christian Spiritualities” 

Oct. 2, 1990 

Presenters: Dr. John C. Merkle 
Dr. Carol Ochs 

12. “Who Needs God?” 

Oct. 30, 1990 

Presenter: Rabbi Harold S. Kushner 

13- “How Jews and Catholics Pray” 

Nov. 13, 1990 

Presenters: Rabbi Barry D. Cytron 
Rev. Robert M. Schwartz 

1991 

14. “Lest We Forget: The Holocaust and the 21st Century... 
Reflections of a Jew, a Catholic and a Protestant” 

May 9, 1991 

Presenters: Dr. Harry James Cargos 
Dr. Deborah E. Lipstadt 
Dr. John K. Roth 
Rabbi Herman E. Schaalman 


Program numbers correspond to the photographs on pages 10 and 11. 
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15. “In Our Times: What Has Changed Between 
Jews and Christians?” 

Oct. 17, 1991 

Presenters: Dr. Eugene Fisher 

Rabbi A. James Rudin 
Rev. Dr. Marilyn Salmon 

1992 

1 6 . “Religious Symbols: Stumbling Blocks 
or Steppingstones to the Dialogue?” 

April 9, 1992 

Presenters: Rabbi Lawrence A. Hoffman 
Rev. Jan Michael Joncas 
Rev. M. Susan Peterson 

17. “The Middle East: The Peace Process and Religion” 

Oct. 21, 1992 

Presenter: Thomas L. Friedman 

1993 

Jews and Christians Speak of Jesus 

18. “Judaisms at the Time of Jesus” 

April 19, 1993 

Presenters: Dr. Shaye J. D. Cohen 

Dr. Anthony J. Saldarini 

19. “The Jewishness of Jesus” 

May 3, 1993 

Presenters: Dr. Lawrence H. Schiffman 
Dr. E. P. Sanders 

20. “From Jesus to Christ” 

Oct. 11, 1993 

Presenters: Rev. John R. Donahue, S.J. 

Dr. Paula Fredriksen 

21. “From Christ to God” 

Oct. 25, 1993 

Presenters: Dr. Monika K. Hellwig 
Dr. Alan F. Segal 

1994 

22. “What the Churches are Saying About Jews 
and Judaism” 

April 11, 1994 

Presenters: David Blewett 

Arthur E. Zannoni 


Jews and Christians Speak of Jesus 

23. “Jesus Through the Ages” 

April 25, 1994 

Presenters: Sister Mary C. Boys, S.N.J.M. 

Rabbi Marc E. Saperstein 

24. “Portrayals of Jesus in Contemporary 
Religious Thought” 

Oct. 13, 1994 

Presenters: Dr. Ellis Rivkin 

Dr. Leonard Swidler 

25. “Images of Jesus in the Arts: Stumbling Blocks 
or Steppingstones?” 

Oct. 27, 1994 

Presenters: Rabbi Michael J. Cook 

Rev. Terrence E. Dempsey, S.J. 

1995 

Jews and Christians Speak of the Ten 
Commandments 

26. “God in a World of Gods” 

April 11, 1995 

Presenters: Dr. John C. Merkle 

Rabbi B. Elka Abrahamson 

27. “Families in a Fractured World” 

May 9, 1995 

Presenters: Rev. Dr. James R. Thomas 
Dr. Carol L. Wirtschafter 

28. “Sexuality in a World of Sex and Violence” 

Oct. 11, 1995 

Presenters: Rabbi Joseph A. Edelheit 
Dr. JoanH. Timmerman 

29. “Social Justice in a World of Injustices” 

Oct. 25, 1995 

Presenters: Rabbi Barry D. Cytron 

Rev. Michael J. O’Connell 

1996 

26th Annual Scholars’ Conference on the Holocaust 
and the Churches 

“Confronting the Holocaust: A Mandate for the 
21st Century” 

March 3-5, 1996 
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See pages 8 and 9 for descriptions of the photographs above. 
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Notable Experiences in the Life of the Center 





4. A scene from “I Never Saiv Another Butterfly,” written 
hy Dr. Celeste R. Raspanti and sponsored hy the center in 
1993 at the University of St. Thomas. 

5 . Rabbi Max A. Shapiro delivered the benediction after the 
December 1 990 commencement of the University of 
St. Thomas, at which he received an honorary doctorate. 
Praying with him are the late Dr. John Nemo, 
Dr. Charles Keffer, Archbishop John Roach, the Rev. 
Dennis Dease and Monsignor Terrence Murphy. 


1. Arthur Zannoni and Rabbi 
Max A. Shapiro team-teach a 
session on J ewish-Christian 
relations. 

2. Sister M. Christine Athans, 
B.V.M., faculty adviser, with 
seminarians studying in 
Jerusalem fall semester 1992. 

3. Pope John Paul II greets Rabbi 
Max A. Shapiro, Monsignor 
Terrence J. Murphy, and 
Sidney R. Cohen at the Vatican 
in 1983. 








Editor’s Preface 


Sister Mary Christine Athans, B.V.M. 


T he theme of this final issue of the Proceedings of 
the Center for Jewish-Christian Learning of the 
University of St. Thomas is “The Ten 
Commandments” - God’s words to us about how we 
should live. Dialogue is good and helpful, but all of the 
Jialogue in the world will not solve problems such as 
misunderstanding, hatred, and bigotry if we do not 
iltimately try to live in accordance with God’s law. 

I cannot reflect on the Ten Commandments in recent 
/ears without reminiscing on my experience at Mount 
>inai in 1992. As the faculty member who accompanied 
)ur third-year master of divinity 
students to Jerusalem for an 
inforgettable fall semester, I have many 
emarkable memories. One of them is 
he conclusion of our study-pilgrimage 
- a trip to Egypt and the Sinai. 

The day we set out for Egypt and 
Irove along the Gaza Strip happened 
o be the fifth anniversary of the 
Intifada , which gave us pause. But we 
vere securely escorted by both Israeli 
ind Egyptian border guards and 
leaded for Cairo and adjacent areas 
-vhere we enjoyed the extraordinary 
monuments of ancient Egypt, and also 
explored the fascinating early 
monasteries of Christianity, which have 
:>een in existence since the time of the 
Tesert Fathers and Mothers. 

On our return we crossed the Nile, 
ind headed south along the Gulf of 
Suez, finally turning west into the Sinai desert. As 
someone who has spent many years in Arizona and 
California, I have come to know and love the desert, but I 
k vas unprepared for the stark quality of this territory. No 
lumanity to be seen anywhere en route. Not a twig or 
sprout of anything green. In more than a hundred miles 
vve passed only one oasis with a few palm trees. Other 
han that, no water anywhere. In some ways it resembled 
t moonscape. It was easy to understand how a person, if 
stranded, might die in that place. One felt very alone, and 
prayed that our van-like bus would carry us to our 
destination. 

Our first encounter with other human beings was in 
:he small village at the foot of Mount Sinai. There were 


simple motels, hotels, camps, some stores and, nearby, the 
famous Monastery of St. Catherine. Dominating the scene 
is the whole range of mountains which is known as “the 
Sinai.” As is typical in so many biblical designations - we 
aren't really sure of the exact geographical location where 
Moses ascended the mountain and received his revelation 
from God. 

The students arose at the awful hour of 1:30 a.m. to 
begin their ascent. They mounted camels which took them 
halfway up the mountain trail, and then proceeded on 
foot the rest of the way so that they could be on the 
mountaintop for the sunrise and prayer. 
Although they nearly froze to death in 
the process, there was a primitive 
quality about the experience which 
captivated them. They were grateful for 
God’s hesed - God’s loving-kindness - 
throughout the ages. 

Because of a bad back, I decided 
not to physically climb the mountain; I 
stayed behind with two other members 
of the group. There was a way, 
however, in which I felt I was able to 
“climb the mountain” spiritually. I loved 
the red rock of the mountains and the 
radiant blue sky. I drank in the beauty 
of it all; it was my beloved Arizona writ 
large. I walked up near some of the 
foothills. Why had God chosen this 
“God-forsaken” place to reveal the 
Commandments? It was so stark - a 
kind of beautiful desolation. The aridity 
reminded one that there was no life nor any possibility for 
life apart from God. 

Perhaps that is the foundation for the laws of living 
for Jews and Christians throughout the centuries. As Moses 
and the people in the desert discovered, one cannot attach 
oneself to a substitute god without destroying oneself. 
There are times in each of our lives when we seem to be 
in a “desert” - when we feel thirsty for life and love, and 
we fear that we will be crushed by aridity. At that moment 
we need to extricate ourselves from the “gods” that we 
have put in the place of God - persons, wealth, pride, 
whatever - and give ourselves over again to the God of 
the Sinai Covenant. 

The Ten Commandments are our guidelines. They 



Sister Mary Christine Athans, B.V.M. 
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invite us, as we see in the presentations that follow, to let 
God be God (Abrahamson and Merkle), to have solid 
relationships with our families and other human beings 
(Thomas and Wirtschafter), to be respectful of sexuality 
(Edelheit and Timmerman), and to promote social justice in 
a hurting world (Cytron and O'Connell). All of these 
authors have contributed insights which will allow us as 
Jews and Christians to “climb the mountain” even though 
we may never have an opportunity to travel to Mount Sinai. 

As most of you know, the Center for Jewish-Christian 
Learning of the University of St. Thomas has merged with 
our friends in Collegeville, Minn., to become the Jay 
Phillips Center for Jewish-Christian Learning of Saint John’s 
University and the University of St. Thomas. This issue is 
the concluding project of “the original center.” We hope 
that you enjoy our reflections on the history of the center 
and we trust that the collage of photographs will remind 
you of the remarkable events it has sponsored. 

The new center promises to be an exciting venture 
under the able leadership of Rabbi Barry Cytron, Dr. John 
Merkle and Karen Schierman. They may well decide to 
continue a publication such as the Proceedings. That has 
not yet been decided. We look forward to new ways in 
which the task of the center - to enhance Jewish-Christian 
learning - can be accomplished as a result of this merger. 

Special gratitude is due to Rabbi Max Shapiro for his 
leadership throughout the years and for his kindness and 


generosity in the editing of this issue. His careful reading 
of the early drafts was enormously helpful. I also an 
thankful for Karen Schierman for her competence 
compatibility and good humor in challenging moments a.' 
we moved toward the completion of this project. The skil 
and coordination of Tom Couillard and the staff a 
University Relations of the University of St. Thomas is alsc 
deeply appreciated. 

Finally, a word of gratitude should be extended tc 
Arthur Zannoni who conceived the idea of the publicatior 
of the Proceedings in the early years of the center anc 
who was its editor from 1986-1992. l ie also edited the 
book Jews and Christians Speak of Jesus (Minneapolis 
Fortress Press, 1994) which is Volume 9 of the 
Proceedings. Our publication is mailed to libraries anc 
individuals all over the world, and has, we believe, mack 
a genuine contribution to the Jewish-Christian dialogue. 

The opportunity to edit the Proceedings in recen 
years has been enriching, and has allowed me to delve 
even more deeply into a field in which I have beer 
involved now for more than twenty-five years. To Rabb 
Shapiro and to all who have made that possible I say - 
todah rohah (thank you very much) and shalom! 

Sister M. Christine Athens, B.V.M., Ph.D., Edita 
Professor of Church History 
The Saint Paul Seminary School of Divinity 
of the University of St. Ihoma. 



Editors of the Proceedings of the Center for Jewish- 
Christian Learning: Sister At. Christine Athens, 

(1993, 1995-96), and Arthur Zannoni (1986-1992, 1994). 
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A Jewish Perspective 

Rabbi B. Elka Abrahamson 

A couple of weeks ago, a story came across the wires 
about parenting. This newspaper story reported the ways 
in which priorities have changed for parents in the last 30 
years. The headline focused on a shift away from parents 
expecting children to obey. As a parenting priority, 
obedience had fallen near the bottom of the list while the 
ability of our children to make good choices had emerged 
as a leading concern for parents in the ’90s. Three decades 
ago, our parents wanted us to obey. 

This caused me to reflect and to question. Obey? Do I 
expect children to obey? Would it really be so bad if my 
children and the hundreds of children I teach and lead in 
prayer obeyed me when I said, “Please be quiet, please 
study, please clean up your room or please hurry?” Indeed 
it might be a pleasure. Yet this is not a society where we 
expect children to obey, not anymore. We want our young 
people to respond. We want them to cooperate. And we 
want children to come to properly manage their behaviors 
and take responsibility for their actions. We want them to 
honor and respect authority even with a small dose of 
skepticism lest they blindly follow. It is the hope of nearly 
every parent that eventually an emerging young adult will 
have learned how to make sound choices independently. 
Children responsive to sound parental advice will, we 
have come to believe, evolve into clear-thinking adults. 
We want our children, our students and, as a rabbi, I 
would say, even my congregants, to feel good about 
themselves, to feel at ease with the authorities in their 
lives. We associate obedience with pets, not humans. It 
suggests control and not cooperation. Except ... except 
when a child is moving toward a hot stove, or a deep 
ditch, or a sharp object. Immediately we abandon the 
ideal of children owning decisions. “Stop!” we command. 
“Do not touch that!” We demand quick results to avoid 
placing the innocent in the path of danger. While a calm 
and rational explanation might follow, obedience, in this 
case, is the necessary expectation. 

Obedience often is associated with weakness, with 
submissiveness and compliance rather than consideration, 
acquiescence rather than discussion. Obedience gives 
authority ultimate power and does not suggest the 
contemporary notion of enabling, of power sharing. God 
is the Holy Parent, the Eternal Mother, the Divine Father. 
Are we to submit to God? Obey God? My ancestors did. 
Their birth as a people began in obedience as they said 
these words found in the Book of Exodus: Na’aseh 
v’nishmah. “We will do it and then we will hear it” (Ex. 
24:17). With this as an acceptance speech, the children of 
Israel first heard the Ten Commandments at the foot of 
Mount Sinai some 3000 years ago. Before discussions or 


lengthy explanations, before discerning if a law was 
advisable or not, before a consultation about the wisdom 
of performing a certain act, before fully comprehending 
the implications of their obedience, Am Yisrael, the People 
Israel, agreed to abide by the rule of the Divine. 

The first words of the Commandment, Anochi Adonai 
Elohecha, “I am Your God,” were, most assuredly, not 
intended as a trigger to a discussion at the foot of that 
mountain. Were the thunder of ancient days to sound 
today, and the lightning to crackle as it did at Mount Sinai, 
were the whole world to be brushed into hushed silence 
and the clouds come down upon a mountain and a 
heavenly voice, a Bat Kol, to speak these same words, “I 
am Adonai Your God,” camera crews would, within 
minutes, appear live at the scene, and theologians would 
be skyrocketed into fame as expert commentators on the 
authenticity of the event; magicians would be consulted 
about the possibility of created imagery, and news media 
would displace the people at the mountain’s edge. A 
swiftly developed theme song would open each report 
subtitled something like: “Revelation or Imagination?” or 
“Holy or Hoax?” We are far too rational, too wise, too 
knowledgeable, too skeptical and analytical to accept as 
truth such an occurrence. And even if no trickery could be 
revealed, many of us, at least those of us who do not 
consider ourselves fundamentalists, would want to know: 
Exactly who is this God? What are this God’s credentials? 
Where had God been for so long? Why us? Why now? And 
oh - what do you want from us? Talk to us. We will listen 
- nishma, and determine only then if we will do as you 
ask - na’aseh. 

The sages, our rabbis, who in the early centuries of 
the common era shaped our understanding of Torah, the 
five books of Moses which make up the sacred scroll of 
the Jewish people, carefully scrutinized and considered 
the moment we were given the Commandments, the 
moment at Mount Sinai known in Jewish history as 
“revelation.” Revelation remains the ultimate reality for the 
Jew. It was at that moment when the words, the dibrot 
(the Commandments) were spoken. The loving and 
demanding God began to communicate saying, Anochi 
Adonai Elohecha ... “I am Adonai your God who brought 
you out of the land of Egypt. You shall have no other 
gods beside me.” This First Commandment establishes at 
once that Israel’s is a historical religion, anchored in the 
people’s experience and validated by their free acceptance 
of the divine will. It is a cornerstone of Jewish belief 
declaring that there is one unique God. But the rabbis, as 
reflected in their extensive commentaries, had questions 
about the will of the children of Israel and their 
willingness to obey, to do, to accept, and only then to 
hear the content of the covenant. 

Two images are presented by the rabbis of old that 
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represent what initially appear to be distinctly different 
perceptions of the community of Israel as they were about 
to accept their God and the lengthy set of laws to which 
they would adhere. Both of these images are found in a 
magnificent body of literature we call the Midrash, which 
means literally, investigation or explanation. Some 
midrashim (explanations) are law-based and some are 
lore-stories that teach a specific lesson. 

Regarding the disposition of the Israelites when God 
was about to present God's self and God’s 
Commandments, the rabbis on the one hand describe a 
gentle and moving scene. In the book of Exodus, the 
Israelites are described as standing at the base of, or 
translated literally, under 
the mountain (tahit 
bcibctr, Ex. 19:17). Thus 
handed down through 
the generations is a 
vision of a great 
wedding, a sacred 
ceremony in which God 
is bound to the People 
of Israel. The Torcih , 
symbolized by the two 
tablets, is the wedding 
contract, the ketubah, 
the sacred covenant, the 
brit, into which the two 
parties enter. And the 
mountain of Sinai? This 
is lifted over the heads 
of the children of Israel 
as a chupab, the 
wedding canopy beneath 
which all couples in 
Jewish tradition utter their ancient vows that unite them as 
sacred partners. This interpretive story conveys a 
comforting sense of acceptance, not obedience, of equal 
partnership and trust, not threat and consequence. Here, 
beneath the mountain, a meaningful bond is established 
between a wandering community and the holy God who 
had redeemed them from slavery, the God who would 
give them the law, the Torah , the sacred understanding of 
how life would be lived in service to this one and only 
God. 

Quite a different scene is created by Rabbi Avdirni bar 
Hama, a third century Talmud scholar, in his interpretation 
of the verse. This commentary describes the children of 
Israel standing “under” the mountain in the midst of an 
inhospitable desert. His reading of the biblical text is that 
the Holy One of Blessing lifted up the mountain of Sinai 
and turned it over, holding it as an inverted cask over the 
heads of the people. God then said to the Israelites, “If 


you accept the Torah all shall be well with you; if not, this 
shall come down upon you and this spot shall become 
your grave, here beneath this mountain.” 

Were the children of Israel obedient out of fear for 
God, fearful even for their own lives? Having just been 
saved from the wretched grip of slavery were they 
desperate nomads, or were they choosing to enter into a 
lasting partnership with God freely and lovingly? To ask 
this question another way, was the community of Israel 
wandering toward a hot desert filled with open ditches in 
severe danger of spiritual extinction, or was it a tribe of 
searching children ready and open to sacred guidance 
from a divine parent? They were both. 

Like those of us who 
continue to wander in a 
wilderness of moral 
corruption, pollution, 
racism, violence and 
degradation of the 
human spirit, we are 
both. We are reaching 
for holiness. We are 
working to suppress the 
evil inclination in the 
world and in ourselves. 
It is not required that we 
select one image over 
the other - mountain as 
grave or mountain as 
wedding canopy, fearful 
God or gentle God, 
demanding God or 
guiding God. The two 
experiences are part of 
the totality of God’s 
being the full range of God’s expectations, a sacred 
mixture of God’s recipe for coping with a world which is 
too often godless, guideless. 

Living with modern reality, as recent events come to 
remind us in a fashion that is deeply wounding and tragic, 
requires a faith that, while shakable, is still unwavering. 
We must ask: How is it possible that the God who saved 
an entire people from drowning in the Red Sea could not 
sabotage one bomb outside a building in Oklahoma City? 
Where was God when those children cried out? And yet 
our spirits must be unbroken. How can we allow this or 
any act of ultimate cowardice and defiance of God to 
shatter our essential belief that there exists in the universe 
a power far greater than hatred, ignorance and random 
violence? The midrashim, the interpretations I have 
described, reflect the ongoing tensions that exist 
throughout Jewish literature: the tension between a God 
who is merciful and compassionate, and a God who 



Rabbi Elka Abrahamson discusses the context for obedience to God in rabbinic 
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makes demands, who expects obedience. The tension is 
resolved through a divine gift that is both loving and 
demanding, the laws which we call mitzvot. These are far 
more than a good deed as mitzvah is often understood. 
The mitzvot (plural) are Commandments which require 
specific behaviors according to God’s clear expectations. 
The world, like the desert of our ancestors or the 
household of a child, is filled with potential disasters. God 
demands that we put a stop to them. The mitzvot (the 
Commandments) are the building blocks for creating 
holiness in our lives. They are steppingstones for moving 
the world toward perfection. This is what God wants us to 
gain from our relationship. 

The First Commandment uses a singular voice, Ani 
Adonai Elohecha, not your God in the Hebrew plural, as 
we might expect from a voice addressing a crowd of more 
than half a million, but your God in the singular. Adonai 
is to be my God, mine, as an individual. This is the God 
that formed me, that breathed my spirit into my being as a 
sacred gift. I live in God’s presence, I stand with God, a 
partner, under the chupah and I stand with God, who 
makes demands of me, under the mountain. It is not that I 
shall encounter death if I turn away from my God, but I 
shall encounter the death of my spirit. Without the 
acceptance of Divine Law, my ancestors would have 
perished in the wilderness. They would have been a 
community lost, a lawless mob void of direction lacking a 
higher purpose, buried in the dust of a far away 
wilderness. 

They heard the First Commandment “I am Adonai 
your God,” which is really not a command at all but a 
statement through which the Israelites acknowledged the 
one God. They agreed to be guided by God’s covenant. 
They made it the foundation of their lives. It quenched 
their soul’s thirst for a sacred purpose. They 
acknowledged their need for a divine leader to show them 
how to create a good society, a just community. 

In doing so, then as today, we, like our biblical 
forebearers acknowledge the role of the individual in 
bringing about a better world. We take seriously God’s 
offer when it says in the Book of Deuteronomy: “See I set 
before you this day life and prosperity, death and 
adversity. You who heard my voice under the mountain of 
Sinai, take life, even in the face of death, even standing 
before the horrible evidence that suggests you live in a 
world where others worship wicked forces and seek to do 
evil - choose life.” That is what God is demanding at that 
mountain. 

Jewish tradition tells us that all who embrace Torah as 
a tree of life, including those not yet born, were present in 
a mystical, incomprehensible fashion at the moment God 
revealed the Commandments. Thus, God spoke and 
continues to speak to each and every one of us. As 


strange as it may seem, the commentaries tell us, though 
God is one, we each heard the voice of God at Sinai 
according to our own need and ability. Ani Adonai 
Elohecha, “I am Adonai , your God.” Some of us heard it 
as a whisper, others as loud as thunder. Some thought it 
was singing or laughing or crying. But one thing we all 
heard: we heard the longing. We heard the invitation. I 
will be your God. Will you be my people? Will you make 
this covenant with me? Will you be a part of this 
tremendous adventure of life in an imperfect world? Will 
you help me build and repair it? Will you be my partners 
in creation? Will you take my law? Will you take Me? I am 
Adonai, your God. “Na’aseh, we will” spoke the children 
of Israel ... “ V’nishmah , and we will listen.” And then the 
law unfolded. 
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God in a World of Gods 

John C. Merkle 

There are many worthy objects of faith in this world. 
But given our limitations, each of us has to decide where 
to devote our energy. We can, for example, give ourselves 
to only so many worthwhile causes, just as we can foster 
only so many friendships that involve the trust and 
commitment that constitute faith. Moreover, beyond 
selecting the objects of our allegiance, each of us must 
eventually confront the deeper question concerning the 
ultimate referent of our faith. Questions of faith always 
have to do with what we find meaningful in our lives; the 
question of an ultimate referent has to do with what we 
regard as the ultimate meaning of our lives. This, then, is 
the supreme question each of us faces: In what or whom 
do we trust and give our allegiance to as the source and 
center of life’s meaning? 

Wherever there is faith in the meaningfulness of 
existence, there is what can be called a god of faith, for as 
Martin Luther put it: “Whatever, then, your heart clings to 
and relies upon, that is properly your god.” 1 To have no 
one ultimate object of faith, but instead to live as if life’s 
meaning were ultimately dependent on a plurality of 
sources, is to have more than one god. Yet even those 
who believe in a host of gods - or live as if there is no 
one ultimate reality in their lives - usually have a principal 
god, like Zeus, the father of the gods, who was deemed 
supreme in ancient Greece. To have an ultimate referent 
of faith, to rely ultimately on one source and center of 
life’s meaning, is to have only one god. Whether or not 
this one god is the one true God, the One who is truly 
ultimate, is another question; indeed, it is another version 
of the supreme question, for we human beings can be 
tragically mistaken about what is ultimate. 

In any case, we should not - indeed, we cannot - 
avoid the question of gods and God. For this is no mere 
academic question; it is, rather, a question upon which we 
stake our lives. 

Throughout history, various forms of faith have 
flourished, and I would like to reflect briefly on what I 
regard as the four main types of faith: polytheism, 
henotheism, pantheism, and monotheism. I will define 
each along the way and reflect on their relevance for 
today. 

Polytheism 

Polytheism, the belief in a plurality of gods, was 
particularly popular in the ancient world, including Egypt, 
Greece, and Rome. Often natural objects and phenomena 


were deemed divine; so, too, were kings, pharaohs, and 
emperors. It was in this world of gods that the first great 
words from Mount Sinai were spoken to the Hebrew 
people: “I am the Lord your God, who brought you out of 
the land of Egypt, out of the house of slavery; you shall 
have no other gods before me” (Deut. 5:6-7; Ex. 20:2-3). 

What might these ancient, hallowed words mean for 
us today, more than three thousand years after the 
revelation at Mount Sinai? While explicit professions of 
polytheism are rarely found in our contemporary world, 
there seems to be an implicit form of this faith that 
prospers nowadays. Often it appears that even those who 
verbally profess belief in one transcendent God, rather 
than integrating their lives through devotion to this one 
God, are really torn apart by conflicting interests, each of 
which makes every bit as strong a claim upon human 
loyalties as did the gods of ancient times. There is a kind 
of functional polytheism, as distinct from an explicitly 
professed polytheism, that has survived the centuries and 
thrives today. Its gods are many and diverse, not the least 
of which are money, prestige, and power. And its yield is 
always the same: the disintegration or fragmentation of 
self and society. 

Henotheism 

As an attempt to integrate life in relation to only one 
god, henotheism is an alternative to polytheism. 
Henotheism can be understood in either its literal sense, 
as the belief in one god while nonetheless recognizing the 
existence of other gods, or in its social sense, as (if only 
implicitly) the deification of a particular community. 
Devotion to one among many deities may foster some 
temporary and relative integration of self and society, but 
its inescapable consequence is profound disillusionment, if 
not also disaster. Bitter indeed must be the disappointment 
of those who one day discover that what they have made 
the ultimate object of their faith is not worthy of that 
distinction. Ultimately, it is no less spiritually corrosive to 
center our lives around one entity that is not the source of 
life than it is to fragment our lives vis-a-vis various gods. 

One particular type of henotheism that has been 
prevalent in history is what might be called social 
henotheism, which is the attitude, if not also the explicit 
belief, that a particular community is the source and center 
of all meaning. Racism and certain types of nationalism, 
where membership in the group is all that matters, are 
prime examples of social henotheism. But this kind of 
faith can pertain to a group as small as a family that steels 
itself against the world, or as large as the entire human 
race viewed, as in secular humanism, as the wellspring of 
all meaning. 
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Since secular humanism exalts humanity over any 
specific human group, its representatives often make 
noble protests against the narrower forms of henotheism 
such as racism and nationalism. Indeed, the ramifications 
of deifying one human community among others are 
especially frightening, and history is to a large extent a 
vast panorama of the tragic results of this kind of idolatry. 
But even the deification of humanity can have dire 
consequences for the non-human world. If “man is the 
measure of all things,” as Protagoras maintained and many 
humanists have assumed, then all 


such meaning that we human beings rise to higher levels 
of living; it is by failing to respond that we become 
spiritually stagnant and run the risk of gambling away our 
humanity. 

The Word of God at Sinai is as meaningful today as it 
ever was: “You shall not make for yourself an idol, in the 
form of anything that is in heaven above, or that is on the 
earth beneath, or that is in the water under the earth. You 
shall not bow down to them or worship them” (Deut. 5:8- 
9a; Ex. 20:4-5a). We may not be so tempted nowadays to 

make and worship an idol of 





things have value only to the 
extent that they are valued by 
human beings. Indeed, this was 
the credo of no less a humanist 
than Bertrand Russell who 
claimed that “we are ourselves 
the ultimate and irrefutable 
arbiters of value ... It is we who 
create value." 2 If Russell is 
correct, what is to become of 
those things that we do not 
value, of those things that get in 
the way of what we do value? 

No! If this world has any 
value at all, it must be ultimately 
derived from a source that 
transcends this human species 
that has so often wreaked havoc 
upon the face of the earth. 

Besides, it is simply arrogant and 
naive to assume that apart from 
the magic touch of the human 
mind the world is nothing but a 
meaningless heap of disordered 
reality. Once awakened by 
wonder to a world of mysterious 
grandeur, we cannot but admit 
that there is meaning or value 

that surpasses the workings of Dr j ()hn Mer kle distinguishes 
the h U ma n mind. W i t h i n OU r “isms” within world religions. 
wonder all human pretensions 

are torn asunder. Meaning is not our gilt to reality, but is a 
reality given with all things, though we often fail to 
fathom it. Our task is not to impose meaning on things 
but to discover meaning wherever it can be found. 

Moreover, to presume that humanity is the source of 
all meaning is not only potentially hazardous to the non¬ 
human world, it also does a disservice to human 
existence, the dynamic of which depends on openness to 
what transcends it. The secret of human vitality and 
creativity lies in concern for meaning or value that 
surpasses human comprehension. It is by responding to 



anything that is in heaven above 
or in the water under or of the 
earth, but the temptation remains 
as strong as ever to regard as 
ultimate and to give worship-like 
allegiance to human beings or 
things that humans produce. 
From a biblical perspective, 
whatever excellence human 
beings and their creations have, 
humanity is not divine and must 
not be regarded as such. God 
alone is to be worshiped. 


Pantheism 


While the temptation to deify 
the human may be stronger 
nowadays than the temptation to 
make an idol of anything in 
heaven or in the waters of the 
earth, there is nonetheless a 
strong temptation and tendency 
today to deify nature as a whole. 
This, of course, is pantheism, 
another form of faith, of which 
. . . ,, ., there have been several versions. 

monotheism from the other 

In the strictest sense of the 
term, pantheism is the belief that 
the world is divine (literally, all is God). This can be 
understood to mean that there is no more to God than the 
world; or, alternately, that the world is an emanation (in 
contrast to a creation) of God. In this emanationist version 
of pantheism, the world is divine, but the world is not all 
there is to the divine. 

Since pantheism recognizes the sacredness of all 
reality, it has won the allegiance of many sensitive souls. 
But it is one thing to perceive the world as sacred; it is 
something quite different to regard it as divine. Perceiving 
the world as sacred is a prerequisite of morality; regarding 



it as divine is religiously naive and can even be morally 
dangerous. 

True, pantheism lacks the arrogance of secular 
humanism, for no matter how much value pantheism 
ascribes to humanity, it always attributes to this world 
meaning or value that is not dependent upon human 
existence. But it is just as naive for the pantheist to believe 
the world is divine as it is for the humanist to consider 
human existence as the source of all meaning. This world 
is full of both good and evil. If the world is divine, then 
God is not entirely good. But if this is so, then what 
would make God worthy of our worship? And if evil were 
a part of divinity, then what motivation and hope could 
we have of ever overcoming evil with good? To be sure, 
pantheism inevitably tends toward a fatalism which, in the 
end, can yield only pessimism and despair in contrast to 
faith and hope. 

Moreover, if the world is one with God, then God is 
not one, for the universe is to some extent in a state of 
disunity. But the idea of oneness (like that of goodness) is 
essential to a mature concept of divinity. And this brings 
us to the next type of faith we must consider: 
monotheism. 

Monotheism 

Perhaps the most hallowed of all biblical claims about 
the reality of God is: “Hear, O Israel, the Lord is our God, 
the Lord is One” (Deut. 6:4). This idea of God’s oneness 
means not simply that there is only one true God, but also 
that God possesses inner unity which, in turn, is the 
necessary precondition for whatever unity is achieved in 
this world. 

So while God is one, oneness is not God. To deify the 
unity of the world or even the unifying power within 
nature is to beg the ultimate question of why there is a 
world at all and a unifying force within it. Biblical 
monotheism, in contrast to pantheism, does not evade this 
ultimate question, and in response it offers its doctrine of 
creation: the world is the creation of the God who 
transcends the world, and unity within creation 
presupposes unity within the Creator. Moreover, according 
to biblical faith, the creation of the world presupposes the 
Creator’s love for the world. 

There have been pantheists who have suggested that 
when the monotheistic idea of a transcendent God 
replaces the idea of a divine universe, the way is opened 
for separating ourselves from nature and for disregarding 
and even mistreating the things of this world. But the 
demand of authentic monotheistic faith is precisely the 
opposite: to share the universal care of God for all beings. 
Anything, except God alone, can be corrupted - anything, 
including faith in the transcendent God. Crimes can be 


committed in God’s name, but only by opposing what the 
God of biblical faith requires: justice, mercy, compassion, 
love, unity. True monotheism is not simply a matter of 
believing in one transcendent God, but also of being 
reverent toward all that God creates and being committed 
to fostering the unity of creation that God desires. 

Monotheism means God is in all beings, but is not all 
beings, nor a part of them; all beings are in God, but are 
not God, nor are they parts of God. God is the lover of all 
beings, and it is divine love that accounts for the universe 
of being. Above all else, it is this universal love that makes 
God alone worthy of being the ultimate referent of our 
faith. 

Trinitarian Monotheism 

All that I have said thus far I could have said were I a 
Jew. And that is how it should be. For, after all, 
Christianity, the faith I affirm, was born in the matrix of 
Jewish faith and owes its monotheism to Judaism. But 
Christianity nonetheless has its own distinctive version of 
monotheism. While the God of Christian faith is the very 
God of Israel, Christians speak of this one God as being 
triune: three in one. 

Now I do not claim that the Christian version of 
monotheistic faith is superior to Jewish monotheism, just 
that it is in some respects different. Nor do I claim that the 
distinctiveness of Christian monotheism renders it 
incompatible with Jewish monotheism. I readily 
acknowledge that sometimes, even often, different 
religious affirmations are irreconcilable. And I believe 
some religious doctrines are truer than others, even that 
some are true while others are false. But I am also 
convinced that in some instances different religious 
affirmations, often thought to be mutually exclusive, 
merely represent different perspectives; each in its own 
distinctive way, from its own unique vantage point, 
apprehends something of the incomprehensible God and 
of the divine-human encounter. 

In fact, with regard to the Christian and Jewish 
versions of monotheism, it might be that they do not 
simply represent different perspectives on the same reality 
(which they do), but that they represent different 
emphases of what both Christians and Jews alike perceive. 

Christians traditionally have spoken of the one God as 
Father, Son (incarnate Word of the Father), and Holy 
Spirit. This need not be understood as contrary to a Jewish 
approach to God but as a way of emphasizing the 
versatility of God recognized also by Jews. The Jewish 
people knew of God as Father long before Christians, 
following the lead of Jesus, addressed God as Father. They 
listened in faith to God’s Word in Torah and in the 
prophets centuries before that Word moved the prophet 
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from Nazareth. And long before Christians spoke of God 
as Spirit the Jewish people knew of God's presence as 
Spirit, cleansing and fortifying the human spirit. All this 
the Jewish people knew from of old, and to this very day 
still know. But what they have emphasized is the oneness 
(unity) of God who relates to them in a variety of creative 
and redemptive ways. 

So while Jews do not speak of God as a trinity, Jews 
do speak of God as Father, and they speak of God’s Word, 
and they also speak of God as Spirit. I do not wish to 
impose Christian categories on Jews. I wish only to point 
out that the Christian doctrine of the trinity has its roots in 
and can be understood as compatible with Jewish ways of 
speaking about God. 

Admittedly, 

Christian trinitarian 
language also has been 
and at times continues 
to be articulated in 
some very non-Jewish 
ways. While non- 
Jewish forms of 
religious language can 
have great value, I 
contend that when we 
Christians have 
employed non-Jewish 
ways of articulating 
trinitarian doctrine we 
have often obscured 
our monotheistic faith. 

When failing to 
emphasize the oneness 
of God, we have run 
the risk of violating - 
and perhaps at times 
have violated - that other commandment of the 
Decalogue that pertains to God directly: “You shall not 
make wrongful use of the name of the Lord your God” 
(Deut. 6:11a; Ex. 20:7a). 

We Christians are true to the Jewish faith of Jesus, as 
also to our own Christian tradition, when, along with 
lews, we stress the oneness of God. But this does not 
preclude our speaking of God as triune: Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit. We know that there is but one God and that 
God possesses inner unity. But given the way we 
Christians have come to know God, we have learned to 
speak of God’s inner unity in terms oi trinity. 

Sometimes the way we have articulated this has 
sounded more like tri-theism (belief in three gods) than 
trinitarianism, but this is not what our tradition at its best 
has promoted. And the risk of such a heresy is lessened 
when we Christians renew and deepen our ties with the 


Jewish people and learn to value what they have to teach 
us about the oneness of God. 

Historical Basis of Monotheism 

Throughout this lecture I have focused on different 
types of faith that have emerged in human history - 
polytheism, henotheism, pantheism, and monotheism. 
Now I wish to conclude by stressing the fact that 
monotheism, in both its Jewish and Christian versions, is 
based on the conviction that certain historical events 
reveal the reality and presence of one transcendent God - 
especially events like the conversion and covenant of 

Abraham, the exodus 
from Egypt, the Sinai 
covenant, and the 
“things concerning 
Jesus of Nazareth.” 

But why believe 
that such events reveal 
God? Why, for 
example, believe that 
Abraham was 

addressed by a reality 
beyond his own 
conscience, a reality 
we have come to call 
God? Why believe that 
the exodus revealed 
not only the 
courageous and 
enlightened leadership 
of Moses but also a 
liberating presence 
called God? Why 
believe that a divine 
reality and not just a human being was the principal 
inspiration behind the Torah? Why think that Jesus 
incarnated more than the best of human nature? Why, in 
short, believe that the good in human history points to 
something - indeed, to Someone - beyond the human? 

To begin with, Abraham, Moses, and Jesus - and 
many others as well - have claimed that they were 
challenged and empowered by a reality or presence they 
called God. They did not take the credit for the marvels 
they wrought in history but claimed instead that God had 
wrought wonders through them. But why accept their 
claims? Might they not have been mistaken about the 
source of their accomplishments? 

One good reason to accept their claims is the fact that 
the justice, compassion, and love represented by the 
essence of the Torah of Moses and the Gospel of Jesus 
have been experienced by Jews and Christians to be not 
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ENDNOTES 


only values and ideals but also requirements, 
commandments. And must not the source of such 
requirements transcend the human since all human beings 
- Moses and Jesus included - have been obligated to 
enact them? 

In both Judaism and Christianity, God is the name for 
that living, challenging transcendence that stirs the human 
conscience; it is also the name for that empowering source 
of justice, compassion, and love that enables human 
beings to live in accord with the dictates of conscience. 
God’s presence is experienced as the absolute claim upon 
conscience, as the commanding challenge to overcome 
inequity, injustice, suffering, and oppression. God’s 
presence is also experienced as the spiritual energy 
empowering human beings to achieve these ends. In and 
through certain historical events we may discern the 
command and concern of a presence that transcends the 
human, a reality worthy of our ultimate allegiance and, 
therefore, of our worship - a reality and presence we call 
God. 

But might not the manifold experiences of 
transcendent concern and command testify to a 
multiplicity of concerned and commanding deities rather 
than to one and the same God? The answer is no for the 
following reason: Since the manifold experiences of 
transcendent concern and command are all experiences of 
a unifying concern, of a command to work for unity 
among human beings and all creatures, the manifold 
experiences must be testifying to the presence of one 
creative source of unity, one unifying force or power, one 
God. 

Although experienced in myriad ways, the 
transcendent concern and command that drive us toward 
oneness must be supremely one. The fact that there is 
much in history that undermines unity does not negate the 
fact that there is a transcendent source of unity at work in 
history; it only suggests that this transcendent source, God, 
is not the only history-making reality. From this 
perspective, God is revealed in history even though God 
does not control history. 

There is no divine control of history, for history is 
fashioned by human beings, not all of whom, perhaps 
even few of whom, live in accord with God’s dream for 
history. But God has been revealed in history and has 
commanded us - and continues to command us through 
both the Torah and the Gospel — to live in ways that are 
compatible with God’s dream of a world redeemed by 
justice, compassion, love, and peace. 

May humanity and all creatures one day know a unity 
that reflects the unity or oneness of God. 


1 Martin Luther, “Larger Catechism,” Luther’s Primary 
Works (London: Hodder and Stroughton, 1896), p. 34. 

2 Bertrand Russell, What 1 Believe (New York: E.P. 
Dutton and Company, 1925), pp. 16-17. 
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A Christian Perspective 

Reverend Dr. James R. Thomas 

Michael J. Cook, in an article titled “Turning the 
Corner in Dialogue: A Jewish Approach to Early Christian 
Writings,” tells this story: 

... when a traveling circus came to Brooklyn ... 
one evening a lion broke loose from his cage. 

No sooner was the escape discovered than the 
search was on! At dawn, the keepers located 
him. Strangely enough, he had gone but 
several blocks, stopping at an abandoned 
house with a 30-foot strand of fence in front of 
it. There was the lion, pacing back and forth 
before that fence, continuing that same 
monotonous yet comfortable habit of lateral 
movement into which he had been born in a 
circus cage, free - and yet at the same time not 
entirely free after all. For whenever he reached 
a corner, at one end of the fence, he simply 
reversed his direction. Having broken out of 
one cage, he had become complacent with yet 
another, and simply could not bring himself to 
turn that corner. 1 

Christians and Jews have broken out of old patterns of 
mutual exclusivity, leaving, it is hoped, a bitter history 
behind. We know all about the past. We know about the 
adversus Judaeos tradition of Christian teaching. As a 
Lutheran, I know all too well the excesses and the anti- 
Judaic convictions of Martin Luther. His opinions were 
harsh, and some believe contributed to a spirit and a 
movement that sought to annihilate Jews from the face of 
the earth, or to achieve a type of annihilating through 
conversion. I know that I cannot locate in the Reformation 
the beginning possibilities for a new understanding of 
Judaism and a new relationship to Jewish people. I know, 
too, that the Reformation unleashed forces of change that 
had much to do with bringing the modern world into 
existence - with, to be sure, the negative developments of 
narrowly nationalistic societies and modern anti-Semitism 
as well as the positive developments of religious liberty 
and pluralism. But in recent years, we have witnessed 
scholars, clergy, lay people, and others of good will 
moving along new roads of understanding. While we have 
not entirely broken out of old patterns, if the truth be 
known, we have some miles to go. There are impulses for 
change, yet, there remains much pacing back and forth for 
escape. 

I am pleased to be a contributor to this program on 
“Families in a Fractured World.” The world is fractured 


and, as Emil Fackenheim has noted, we desperately need 
a plan to mend the world. 2 It takes a bit of audacity to 
accept an invitation, standing, as it were, on the evening 
of the twenty-first century, to talk about “Families in a 
Fractured World.” It is even more daring to discuss families 
in view of the Ten Commandments. Religion, so-called 
“organized religion,” has taken quite a beating in the last 
quarter of the decade, and if the truth is acknowledged, 
we have given ourselves some “self-inflicted wounds.” Our 
lack of advocacy for peace and timely responses to the 
murderous situation in Rwanda, and to points in Eastern 
Europe offers a view of self-absorbed religious 
movements, or worse, of religious movements with moral 
agendas that are anchored to certain traditional 
geographies and to particular people. 

Our ambivalence toward a whole generation of young 
people in urban areas who are rising to adulthood 
unprepared would lead some to say that we have a 
credibility problem. We lack purposeful agendas for 
creating and nurturing sustainable urban communities. We 
have precious little to say to whole segments of people 
who struggle daily with issues ranging from homosexuality 
to abortion, euthanasia to the death penalty. We speak 
and act too infrequently to support battered women and 
we have a lot of answering to do for our casual response 
to the nation’s health care crisis. Some claim to know what 
is contained in our holy books, and at least for them, that 
ought to settle most discussions. 

So why show up at all at the University of St. Thomas 
this evening? Why not spend a lovely May 9 celebrating 
the end of another Minnesota winter? Because I am 
certain, as certain as I can be, that we have within the 
Jewish heritage, and the Christian heritage, rich resources 
for such a time as this. I believe that we will need to 
search these resources for newer insights and new 
meanings, and use the best of what we already know, 
enabling us to bring hope to an allegedly godless, violent 
and fractured world. 

We are people of faith and this faith has content, 
which is known as tradition, but also as the Word of God. 
But our faith is more than content and traditions since the 
Word of God is a living Word. It communicates the living 
God who inspires hope within us. In the midst of our 
human relationships, we are alert to a strength beyond our 
own that is still there when our human functioning seems 
to be flagging. 

I reviewed, at least in a partial way, some of the 
history that has shaped Lutheran-Jewish, Christian-Jewish 
relationships. Luther led a reforming movement. Reform is 
crucial to Lutheran identity. Lutherans claim to be a 
movement on the make. There is still much to salvage 
from Luther this evening. He wrote that there can be no 
better gift that God can give to humans than the gift of a 
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child. We do know that Luther liked children. He also 
taught that the way we raise our children amounts to a 
return on the gift to God. 3 

I am grateful today for being raised well. I am 
indebted to a mother who poured her all into her four 
babies before the concept of “single parenting” became 
fashionable. We were a peculiar family. All four of us had 
different fathers. That gave some meaning to the 
expression “mixed blood.” It was not easy, growing up in 
a world where bio-data was distributing all sorts of 
mingled messages all over the place. The warfare in our 
household was fierce and frequent. 

My mother held us together, and today it is very easy 
to honor mother. Soon after we were born she took us to 
church. I do not know whether or not my mother always 
saw herself as a member of the community of God, the 
community of which she believed that God was a 
member, but I do know that when I was rising to maturity, 
I knew that if I was going to succeed, if I was going to 
progress from where I was to the stages such as this one, 
my progress would depend upon my relationship to the 
gathered community we called the church. 

Back in Opelousas, Louisiana, we belonged to 
churches with names like Jerusalem Baptist, Holy Ghost 
Roman Catholic, and Zion Church of God in Christ. The 
people in those churches were often one and two 
generations removed from slavery. They knew that they 
had not received all from earth’s bounty that was due 
them, but they loved God, they loved the church and they 
loved each other. I wish that you could have met some of 
them. I wish that you could have met my grandfather. 
Felix Thomas was blind. Some say that he was blinded by 
whites who threw a toxic blend into his face. He knew 
firsthand what it meant to be denied full participation in 
the events of the world. I was blessed to have fourteen 
aunts and uncles who were my mother’s siblings. I 
thought that they would live forever! But over the years I 
have returned home time after time, and I have followed 
them one by one into the family cemetery at Bellevue, 
Louisiana, until only three remain. 4 

Now I think that I have just said something important. 
I think that what I have identified is a value base, a 
conditioning I received from the values and priorities of 
my parent and my church. I want to make clear that I was 
involved in a healthy religious experience. I had the good 
fortune of growing up in a supportive religious 
community. It was not perfect, but it saw itself as a 
community that was a movement becoming. 

I am not certain how it is that I or my siblings were 
able to forge ahead into career tracks: one sister is a 
licensed engineer with training from AT&T, a brother is an 
aircraft mechanic with United Airlines, and another sister 
graduated with a degree in sociology from Lamar 


University of Beaumont, Texas. What I am certain of is 
that we had a wonderful start. 

I tell my two boys often about their grandmother. I tell 
them of the time that mother worked for $12 a week as a 
cook at Sisters Cafe in Opelousas, Louisiana. That was in 
1963! I tell them of how we never received a single 
welfare check, although welfare is not entirely a bad idea 
when people need help. I tell them that if they could learn 
to stretch $12 a week among five mouths, they would one 
day be in line for a Nobel Prize in economics. 

As children we learned about the world of work. In 
the summers we picked cotton for eight cents a pound. 
We cut sugar cane, chopped around cotton, dug in the 
ground for potatoes and picked and sold wild berries for 
fifty cents a gallon. We knew what the world of work was, 
and if it interfered with our academic learning, it gave us a 
view at another side of life. 

Theologian Henri Nouwen describes the role of 
parenting as being a host to one’s child. 5 Nouwen is a 
Roman Catholic priest, and it may be a little easy for him 
to traffic in talk about parents knowing that their little 
“guests” will one day grow up and leave all of that warm 
hospitality. While this is a detached view of parenting, it 
does imply that there is a time when children leave home. 
Of course, psychologically, some never do. Some 
experience such horrific scars at home, or some become 
overly dependent, or even prisoners of their parents, that 
they become bound to the past. 

We grew up and left home. I remember the day I left 
Louisiana for college. Mom stood at the door. I learned 
later that she was fighting back tears. I was the youngest. I 
was the last to leave home. Those were, perhaps, the 
hardest years for her. The empty nest. I am certain that 
she knew deep inside that she had participated in a grand 
activity. In her own words, she would say, “Thank God!” 

Some things I remember about mom and home: 

1. Mom received help from the church with parenting. 
She did not have access to all that we know from the 
vantage point of the social sciences and from psychology 
today, but she had a value base from which to raise her 
four children. 

2. We were prepared to leave home. Many African- 
American youth were unable to see the opportunities 
available to them in a dusty South Central Louisiana town 
at the end of the decade of the ’60s. Parents routinely 
urged their children to join relatives in Texas, California or 
Washington state. 

3. While there were triangles in our house, I shall lay 
claim to a healthy family environment. 

4. When we were children, we had no choice about 
going to church. Sunday was the Lord’s day. If for some 
reason, we awoke on Sunday morning and complained of 
a sour stomach or a headache, mom got out the bottle of 
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castor oil. It was a remedy for all ailments. If we were just 
fooling around and waiting for the moment when we 
could go out and play, the castor oil had a way of 
changing our plans/’ 

5. We had a model of discipline in our home. I guess 
mom had a great deal of fun, and I am certain that I was 
not on her mind, nor on the mind of my father when I 
was conceived. But mom was the model of self-discipline 
and self-control for us. We learned about being real adults 
with adult responsibilities by watching our mother. (The 
word discipline comes from the same root word as 
disciple, and both refer to learning. A disciple is a learner, 
and discipline is putting learning into practice. Parents are 
the first teachers children will encounter.) 

6. We were taught the maxim, “We are in the world, 
but not of it.” Reverend Jones must have said that a 
thousand times. We dis¬ 
covered that conflict exists 
between what we learned 
both at church and at home, 
and what we learned from 
the culture of which we were 
a part. In church I was 
impressed with a prayer of 
Jesus regarding his disciples. 

“They are not of the world, 
even as I am not of it. 

Sanctify them by the truth; 
your word is truth. As you 
have sent me into the world, 

I am sending them into the 
world” (John 17:16-18). The 
problem was that we had the 
world within us as well as 
outside of us. We sneaked 
into the Little Bear Saloon and heard zydeco music. We 
stole a few beers and smoked cigarettes. We found that 
we really could not leave the world. We bought into the 
values of our culture before we ever realized it. I got 
hooked on alcohol. But we came back to what, in 
Alcoholics Anonymous parlance, is called our better 
principles. 

7. At home, we learned to trust that the Lord will 
stand with us, as in a covenant relationship. God would 
be there throughout our lives, our ultimate guardian and 
guarantor - the one who would not stand for treachery on 
our parts, the one who would not stand for thievery, 
promiscuity and manslaughter, the one who would 
forgive. Now where else are you going to find forgiveness? 
How else can we live and have our being? We certainly 
cannot live adequately if our past errors are always being 
drummed into our consciousness. Where but in the church 
and the synagogue is the concept so well understood? II 


we believe in the forgiveness of sins, we have the vision 
to dislodge guilt and the power of past fumbles and 
egregious misdeeds, and the ability to discover new 
directions. 

Before I conclude, I want to clear up something that 
at least one or two of you may be wondering about. How 
does a former Louisiana Baptist get to Minnesota and 
serve as an assistant to the bishop of a synod of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in America and as a part-time 
instructor of church history at Luther Seminary in St. Paul? 
The journey to Lutheranism is a rich part of my life. While 
yet a high school student I was assigned a paper related to 
some aspect of the Protestant Reformation. Going forth 
with a blank slate about the subject, I made contact with a 
Missouri Synod Lutheran pastor. From that contact there 
grew a strong and unusual friendship. What was unusual 

about the friendship was that 
it took place while segrega¬ 
tion was still state sponsored. 
An inquiry by an African- 
American youth to a white 
conservative Lutheran pastor 
altered the course of my life. 
This pastor, the Reverend 
Albert J. Loeschman, and I 
became friends. I began to 
study the Reformation with 
him two days a week after 
school. He would pick me 
up at school and we would 
drive to the little storefront 
church on South Market 
Street next to the all-white 
Opelousas Junior High 
School. Our Saviour’s Luther¬ 
an was a mission congregation with only twenty-eight 
members. He invited me to worship with his congregation. 
All of this took place during an impressionable time in my 
life. Not only did Loeschman talk to me about church 
matters, but he continued to open to me a view of my 
own future. He spoke of college and financial support. 

He talked about Lutherans who would assist me if I 
wanted to continue the dialogue we were engaged in but 
at a higher level. I believed that he was interested in me 
and he provided guidance and counsel that, while 
available in my school, was not reaching me. I joined 
Pastor Loeschman's congregation, and a year later I 
attended a Lutheran college with almost a full scholarship. 
For each of the next four years I would receive significant 
financial assistance. 

My meeting this white pastor was completely 
accidental. Our friendship developed apart from any 
missional design. Our time together has enhanced my life 



The Reverend James R. Thomas reflects on his upbringing in 
Louisiana as solid grounding for family values. 
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and is a rich part of my presence on this stage tonight. 
When I graduated from high school, I had mixed feelings 
about the small group of white people from my new 
church who attended my graduation. They were the only 
whites present. It was so unusual that classmates within 
my hearing asked, “What are those white people doing 
here?” So much had happened in such a short time, and I 
was not yet able to understand and interpret the meaning 
of it all. 

Today, when I must make decisions, and take actions, 
I bring to mind all the saints, my mother, my Baptist 
minister, my grandfather, the Baptist Church, my Lutheran 
pastor, the Lutheran Mission Congregation, and all who 
gathered around me and were the beloved community. 
They gave shape and pattern to my formative years. 

In summation, I have proposed that within the Jewish 
and Christian traditions, we have rich resources to share 
with “Families in a Fractured World.” I believe that what is 
needed most of all today is an examination and a greater 
amount of sharing of these resources. I am not talking 
about the kind of sharing that creates elites, isolates some, 
stigmatizes still others. I am not referring to a religious 
experience that has to have a target to hate. Today it is the 
Blacks. Tomorrow, the Jews, the Arabs, the homosexuals, 
and the next day - the government. I am not talking about 
proselytizing others. No, none of that! The search for 
meaning involves an examination, not just an 
unquestioning acceptance of the Bible. Although such an 
investigation may be traumatic for some, the disturbance is 
no greater than that which scholars, clergy, and tens of 
thousands of university students have passed through in 
their studies. All who persist, and many of those who have 
deeply appreciated the wisdom they have accumulated, 
have become better church and synagogue members by 
virtue of that knowledge. 
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A Jewish Perspective 

Dr. Carol L. Wirtschafter 

I know many of you had the privilege of being in this 
audience two weeks ago when Rabbi Elka Abrahamson 
and Professor John Merkle spoke of “God in a World of 
Gods.” Dr. Merkle gave us the alternatives to monotheism 
while building the case for monotheism and the First 
Commandment. Rabbi Abrahamson gave us two 
metaphors from the Midrash. One is of God holding up 
Mount Sinai with the Jewish People underneath with the 
threat of destruction if they did not agree to obey the Law. 
The other metaphor is of the Jewish people underneath 
the mountain as a marriage canopy with God as their 
partner in the contract, the covenant. The first metaphor is 
that of God as a parent we must obey; the second is God 
as a partner we choose to obey in a marriage whose 
purpose is to create a just world. 

In my remarks this evening I will extend the metaphor 
of God the partner as we examine the Commandments 
that relate to family. My approach to the topic is not that 
of an academician or a theologian, but it is as a Jewish 
daughter, wife, and mother of four sons and a daughter. 

The first five Commandments are described as the 
laws that govern human beings’ relation to God; the 
second five are those that govern our relations to one 
another. It is significant that the fifth Commandment, to 
honor father and mother, which would seem to be about 
family relationships, is grouped with the Commandments 
relating to God. The Commandments of the one God to 
whom there can be no idols, no representations, requires 
a mirrored relationship that we experience from birth, the 
primary relationship of parents to children, children to 
parents. It is through that experience of obedience to 
parents, whether through fear of punishment or through 
love, that we come to know obedience to God. 

Jewish sages taught: 

There are three partners in a man: The Holy 
One, his father, and his mother. When a man 
honors his father and his mother, the Holy One 
says: I account it to them as though I were 
dwelling among them, and they were honoring 
Me. 1 

Just as we reach God through family, God reaches us 
through family. In the First Commandment, “You shalt not 
bow down to idols or worship them,” we are threatened 
with punishment not to ourselves but to our children. God 
will visit the iniquities of the parents on the children even 
to the third or fourth generation. However God offers the 
reward of steadfast love to the thousandth generation of 
those who love God and keep the Commandments. 


Loving God becomes a direct benefit to the family in this 
contract. 

As a four-year-old, one of my earliest memories is 
being in the synagogue with my parents pretending that I 
could read the words of the v’ahaftah, a part of our liturgy 
from Deut. 6:4-9: “Thou shall love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart, with all thy might, and with all thy soul.” I 
repeated it in a loud voice one word after my parents. 
Congregants sitting behind me were very amused because 
the prayer book in my hands was open to the right page, 
but the book was held upside down. 

Our small Reform synagogue in Petersburg, Virginia 
had a rabbi only on the High Holy Days. Our services 
were conducted almost exclusively in English. We used an 
ancient edition of the Union Prayer Book which continued 
that prayer with “And these words that I command you 
this day shall be upon thy heart. Thou shalt teach them 
diligently unto thy children. ...” I still hear the “thys” and 
“thous” when I read the prayer today from the revised 
Gates of Prayer, which uses contemporary English. 
“Diligently” is now translated as “faithfully” - but I still 
prefer “diligently;” it has the sense of the ongoing effort 
required to teach children. 

This portion of the liturgy from Deuteronomy is a 
formula for teaching the Commandments of the one God. 
We love God by teaching the Commandments to our 
children. Where? In our home. “When thou sittest in thy 
house.” When? “When thou walkest by the way, when 
thou liest down, and when thou risest up.” There is not 
much left to chance here, and in case you forget what to 
do, the prayer continues with “Thou shalt write them 
upon the doorposts of thy house and upon thy gates, that 
you may remember and do all my Commandments and be 
holy unto your God.” We Jews observe the part about the 
doorposts quite literally by affixing a mezuzah in the 
doorway of our homes. 

The mezuzah is a tubular case of wood, glass, pottery, 
or metal usually three or four inches in length and 
contains a small piece of parchment on which is inscribed 
in Hebrew the passage from Deuteronomy quoted above. 
The mezuzah is nailed in a slanting position on the upper 
part of the right doorpost at the entrance of the houses. As 
you cross the threshold of the dwelling, you are reminded 
that you have crossed the boundary into a Jewish space. 

Being a Reform Jew, I had always assumed that one 
mezuzah on the doorpost, the front door of our house, 
was sufficient reminder. In 1973, our family went on a 
sabbatical to Israel. My husband, Jonathan, received an 
appointment at Hadsassah Hospital in Jerusalem, and we 
were assigned a newly constructed apartment on the 
hospital grounds. The third day in the apartment there was 
a knock on the door. A gentleman carrying a tool box 
stood before me, and I thought he was from the telephone 
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company and would connect our phone. Instead he went 
through our apartment attaching mezzuzot to the right 
doorposts of every single room. Hearing the 
Commandments should have been a much higher priority 
than hearing the ring of the telephone. Incidentally, the 
phone was not connected until three months later. 

Perhaps the most defining experience for Jews is 
Shabbat. It is said, “As Israel has kept the Sabbath, so has 
the Sabbath kept Israel,” 2 and I believe also that the 
Sabbath has kept the Jewish family. As a Jew living in the 
twentieth century, acculturated to American life, I must 
confess that I rarely observe the Sabbath in its 
completeness. Only in Jerusalem - where Sabbath engulfs 
you starting Friday morning in the grocery store with a 
“Shabbat Shalom” from the checkout person, to the first 
stars and the chill of evening as the sun drops suddenly 
behind the Judean hills Saturday evening - have I known 
the complete shalom of the Sabbath. Candles are always lit 
on Friday evening in our home, a fresh cloth is on the 
table, and the family which now includes two 
grandchildren sits down together for the Sabbath meal. We 
mark this moment of the week as different from the work 
days. 

Along with monotheism, the Sabbath day, the concept 
of a day of rest is a unique contribution of the Jewish 
people to the world. Its observance means that we are 
more than the work of our hands or the instruments to be 
organized by others for material gain. This gift of Shabbat 
can be an oasis in our lives, a time to break from the 
allure of materialism, the self-interest in professional 
ambition, the seduction of the myriad forms of 
entertainment that prevent us from knowing ourselves or 
those we profess to love, including our love of God. “You 
shall not do any work - you, your son, or your daughter, 
or your male and female servant, or your ox or your 
ass ...” (Deut. 5:6-21). 

Again we see the mirroring of God in the family of 
men and women. As God rested from creation on the 
seventh day, so shall the Hebrew people, not just the 
priests, not just the aristocracy, but men, women, children, 
servants and livestock are all commanded to rest, are 
commanded to keep the day holy. And as we reflect on 
the creation, we are reminded of the first family, Adam 
and Eve, who were created for companionship with God 
and with one another. They were sharing in God’s creative 
work of being fruitful, caring for the earth in that garden. 
The Sabbath gives us the time to return to Eden once a 
week - to return to companionship with God and with 
one another, with our families. 

Abraham Joshua Heschel described Judaism as a 
religion of time - aiming at the sanctification of time. He 
calls attention to the very first mention of the word 
kadosh, “holy,” in the Bible. It is in the Book of Genesis at 


the end of the story of creation. “And God blessed the 
seventh day and made it holy.” Heschel writes: 

The meaning of the Sabbath is to celebrate time 
rather than space. Six days a week we live 
under the tyranny of things of space; on the 
Sabbath we try to become attuned to holiness 
in time. It is a day on which we are called 
upon to share in what is eternal in time, to turn 
from the results of creation to the mystery of 
creation; from the world of creation to the 
creation of the world. 3 

The traditional song for welcoming the Sabbath in the 
synagogue is L’cha Dodi (Come my beloved). We 
welcome the Sabbath as bride and queen. Once again we 
are married to God as we remember and celebrate 
creation. As we observe Shabbat we are partners with God 
in what Heschel calls building a sanctuary in time. 

The two dominant explanations as to why no work is 
to be done on the Sabbath are found in the two versions 
of the Commandments, in Ex. 20:10, and in Deut. 5:15. 
According to Exodus, God rested and hallowed the 
seventh day; so also human beings are to do the same. 
The explanation in Deuteronomy is quite different. The 
Jewish People are commanded to remember that they 
were slaves in the land of Egypt, and God brought 
deliverance from slavery, a moment in human time. 
Deuteronomy underscores the social-ethical need for 
human beings to have rest from grinding labor, the slavery 
to work. The human being is not just an instrument, a 
tool, and labor is not all that humans are made to do. 

And so Shabbat should be an exercise in freedom. In 
Abraham Joshua Heschel’s words: 

To set apart one day a week for freedom, a day 
on which we would not use the instruments 
which have been so easily turned into weapons 
of destruction, a day for being with ourselves, a 
day of detachment from the vulgar, of 
independence of external obligations, a day on 
which we stop worshipping the idols of 
technical civilization, a day on which we use 
no money, a day of armistice in the economic 
struggle with our fellow men and the forces of 
nature - is there any institution that holds out a 
greater hope for man’s progress than the 
Sabbath? 4 

The observance of the Sabbath begins and ends in the 
Jewish home with candle light. The Sabbath is ushered out 
with the havdallah (differentiation) ceremony. A braided 
candle is lit to mark the end of the holiness of Sabbath 
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and the resumption of the routine of the week days. This 
moment is marked by the blessing: “Blessed art Thou, O 
Lord our God, King of the Universe, who makes a 
distinction between holy and profane, between light and 
darkness, between Israel and the nations, between the 
seventh day and the six working days.” As we cross the 
boundary into the new week, we pray that the coming 
days will bring joy from the work of our hands, for 
Shabbat is a resting place, not a stopping place. One rests 
in order to regather one’s energies for the tasks ahead. 

Just as the Sabbath celebrates the creation of the 
world, the festival of Passover celebrates the creation of 
the Jewish people as a nation. The telling of the Exodus 
story, the liberation of the Jewish people from bondage in 
Egypt, is the quintessential Jewish experience, and it is an 
experience that takes place at the seder meal in the home 
with family and friends. 

Preparation for the seder 
begins days before the event 
with a thorough house 
cleaning, and the removal of 
all hametz, food products 
with leavening in them, from 
the home. Our ordinary 
dishes and utensils are put 
away, and a special set of 
dishes and utensils, used 
only during the eight days of 
Passover are unpacked. The 
seder is a religious drama: 
the stage is the dining room 
table draped with a white 
cloth; the props are the 
symbolic foods; the actors 
are all the participants at the table, and the script is the 
Haggadah (narration). 

The reason for the seder is found in Exodus 13: “And 
thou shalt tell thy children on that day saying, It is 
because of that which God did for me when I came forth 
out of Egypt.” This is a drama designed to teach the 
Jewish child about the formative event in Jewish history in 
as engaging a way as possible, and what could be more 
engaging than arranging foods, and the manner in which 
we eat them in a way that is different from all other 
nights. 

This most important of Jewish rituals is initiated by the 
youngest member of the family asking, in the words of the 
Haggadah , “Why is this night different than all other 
nights?” This is a prepared learning environment in which 
the child is certain to notice the symbolic foods and to be 
curious about their meaning. 


On all other nights, we eat either leavened 
bread or matzah ; on this night, only matzah. 

On all other nights, we eat all kinds of herbs; 
on this night, we especially eat bitter herbs. On 
all other nights, we do not dip herbs at all; on 
this night we dip them twice. On all other 
nights, we eat in an ordinary manner; tonight 
we dine with special ceremony.’ 

Each of these questions is answered in terms the child 
will understand. Another dramatic and pedagogic device 
in the Haggadah is the assigning of four kinds of 
questions to four sons with different character descriptions 
- the wise son, the wicked son, the simple son, and the 
son unable to ask. You can imagine in our family of four 
sons, and a daughter, the competition to be the wise or 

the wicked depending on 
their age. These assigned 
parts also serve to remind 
parents that all questions 
from our children are 
important and should be 
answered with an under¬ 
standing of the character of 
each of the children who 
asks. 

The inclusion of the 
child unable to ask tells us 
that such a child still needs 
to know, that the parent 
must be aware of the 
individual needs of all of 
their children, and that there 
are questions we have in our 
hearts if not on our tongues. Parents must hear the 
questions of the heart. 

There are many dramatic moments in the telling of the 
story. Last year as a two-year-old, our grandson, Eli, was 
particularly taken with acting out the part of the frogs in 
the ten plagues as they jumped all over the wicked 
pharaoh’s room. This year he was definitely into the 
liberation theme, and gave us a short discourse on how 
icky the mud was that the Hebrew people had to use 
when they were slaves in the land of Egypt. That icky 
mud made it all the more urgent for Moses, with God’s 
help, to get us out of there. 

There is a wonderfully dramatic moment near the end 
of the seder when a child is asked to open the door for 
Elijah the prophet. Legend has it that Elijah returns to 
earth from time to time to befriend the helpless. In the 
words of our Haggadah-. 
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The injustice of this world still brings to mind 
Elijah the prophet, who, in defense of justice 
challenged power ... . For every undecided 
question, then of pain and sorrow, of 
unrewarded worth and unrequited evil, Elijah 
would some day provide the answer. Elijah 
opens up for us the realm of mystery and 
wonder. Let us now open the door for Elijah. 6 

This year when we reached that moment in our seder, 
our son David suggested that the adults as well as the 
children leave the table and open the door for Elijah. We 
all need to open our hearts and minds to the realm of 
wonder, of possibility, of hope, represented by the spirit 
of Elijah. It is a mystical moment. Jews in our community 
and in communities in many parts of the world are 
opening their doors on this night just as Jews in the past 
have opened their doors, and those who come after us 
will open their doors, their hearts, and their minds and 
experience the connection to our people, past, present, 
and future. 

All of the senses are engaged by the tastes, sights, and 
smells, and sounds of the Passover feast. There are songs 
for adults, and songs for children that bring back fond 
memories for the assembled adults: “Had Gadya ” (an only 
kid), “Echad Mi Yodeah” (who knows one) a counting 
song that is the Jewish equivalent of “Green Grow the 
Rushes Ho,” and of course “Dayeinu” {it would have been 
enough). Each verse describes a wondrous gift that God 
has bestowed on the Jewish people: “Had God brought us 
out of Egypt and not divided the sea for us, Dayeinu. Had 
God divided the sea and not permitted us to cross the sea 
on dry land, Dayeinu. ” And so it continues for eleven 
verses, with the chorus of Dayeinu (it would have been 
enough) after each verse. 

When one of our sons was a first-grader, he 
announced proudly after school, that he had told his class 
all about Passover and the song Dayeinu. I asked if he 
had explained what the word Dayeinu meant, and he 
answered that he told them it meant God could have done 
more! 

The ultimate meaning of Passover is the telling of the 
story in the present tense. It is because of what God did 
for me when I went forth from Egypt. We, the Jewish 
people, were slaves, and now we are free. Only as free 
men and women can we stand at Sinai when Moses and 
the Jewish people are given the Commandments. This is 
the story we tell each Passover in our homes, in the 
presence of children and grandchildren and friends. We 
become time travelers and retrace the steps of the Jewish 
people in the Exodus story. The ceremony ends with the 
prayer, “Next year in Jerusalem.” We will have a future 
together as a people as we have had a past, and that 


future will bring us together in the Zion of love and 
peace. Each year when we make the seder we 
symbolically reenact the journey from slavery to freedom, 
from despair to hope, from doubt to faith. This wonder- 
filled Jewish journey takes place not in the synagogue, but 
at the dining room table, in the heart of the home - that 
home where the Commandments are taught diligently 
unto the children. 

Jewish homes are created by Jewish parents who 
themselves must be learners if they are to be good 
teachers. When I was a young parent I had the privilege 
of listening to Rabbi Heschel speak about the Fifth 
Commandment. His words made a great impression on 
me. He said that parents must be worthy of honor if their 
children were to truly honor them out of love and not 
fear. I found the following in Heschel’s book, The 
Insecurity of Freedom, in the chapter “Children and 
Youth”: 

The mainspring of tenderness and compassion 
lies in reverence. It is our supreme educational 
duty to enable the child to revere. The heart of 
the Ten Commandments is to be found in the 
words: Revere thy father and thy mother. 
Without profound reverence for father and 
mother, our ability to observe the other 
Commandments is dangerously impaired. The 
problem we face, the problem I as a father 
face, is why my child should revere me. Unless 
my child will sense in my personal existence 
acts and attitudes that evoke reverence - the 
ability to delay satisfactions, to overcome 
prejudices, to sense the holy, to strive for the 
noble - why should she revere me? 7 

The message is clear. If we are to mirror for our 
children the relationship God commands from us, then we 
must continue God’s creative work of “mending the 
world” - tikun o’lam. In practical terms this means 
engaging in social action and political action that help to 
establish a just society. And when we absent ourselves 
from our homes to engage in this work, we need to 
explain to our children who may not know what 
questions to ask, what it is we are doing and why it is we 
are doing it. If our children are to respect and honor us, 
they must know the reason why. Our partnering 
relationship with our children requires no less from us. 

“Honor your father and your mother.” Not only when 
you are a small child and dependent on parents for your 
survival, but honor your parents when they are weak and 
frail. The adult child, who stands in midlife between 
adolescent children and aging parents, must balance the 
needs of both, being mindful that the adolescent child is 
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learning by what we do. In our modern world 
adolescence is prolonged, as is old age. This makes 
balancing the needs between the generations all the more 
difficult for us all. 

The demands of Jewish parenting are great; but 
fortunately, we are not alone in the task. Jews have long 
recognized the interdependency of family and community. 
Jews in America have not developed great centers of 
Jewish learning as our ancestors did in Eastern Europe, 
but we have developed Jewish community centers to 
enhance our cultural life, Jewish day schools and 
afternoon schools to teach our children Hebrew, the 
linguist tool which can enhance Jewish observance. We 
have established Jewish homes for the elderly when the 
burden of care is too great, and we have founded 
synagogues with rabbis, men and women, who gladly 
serve as guide and friend as we seek to create Jewish 
memories through Jewish observance for ourselves and 
our children. 

While I was preparing for this talk, the American 
Jewish World , the Twin Cities’ Jewish newspaper, printed a 
page of responses from elementary grade students to the 
question: “What do you do to show your parents respect?” 
Let me share some of the answers. 

“One of the most admirable things my mom does is 
that she teaches disabled kids. My dad converted and is 
having an adult BarMitzvah this spring!" 

“My mom and dad drive me and my brother every 
week to Hebrew school - and it is an hour each way!” 

“My mom and dad first met each other Israeli dancing 
at Hillel House. They have always danced there. Now my 


whole family dances there, and I wish that one day I 
could be as good as them! I also admire them because 
they love peace, and they love me.” 

Our community is often fractured by competing 
demands for our allegiance, but when I hear statements 
like those that reflect Jewish behaviors, 1 have faith that 
we will continue to teach the Commandments diligently to 
our children. In doing so, we honor our relationship with 
God and with our children. 
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A Jewish Perspective 

Rabbi Joseph A. Edelheit 

The Jewish tradition has clear and definitive legal 
statements regarding sexual behavior: it is only to be 
marital and primarily for the purpose of procreation. 
Licentious behavior is strictly prohibited. Incest is 
considered one of the three gravest sins. It is so grave that 
it is better to die a martyr’s death than breach it. Viewing 
only the tradition, however, does little to help us 
comprehend or accept what might be relevant for our 
contemporary discussion and says little about the reality 
beyond the walls of this university. 

First, 1 will view Jewish tradition from the starting 
point of the Ten Commandments. Then I will reference 
the Sixth and Seventh Commandments and compare these 
legal proscriptions to the prophetic ideals within certain 
narrative passages. This process will illuminate a much 
more realistic point of view especially in terms of actual 
human behavior. 

The tension between 
the prophetic ideal 
and the real is 
mirrored in our own 
times. In fact there is 
little that Hebrew 
Scripture has not 
already forecast 
about our own 
behavior regarding 
sexuality and 

violence. Religion’s 
role, specifically 
Judaism’s role, must 
be to maintain this 
critical tension, this 
balance between the 
ideal - the 
prophetic, and the 
real - the human. I want to thank Dr. Timmerman for a 
superb essay in the anthology Transforming a Rape 
Culture titled “Religion and Violence, the Persistence of 
Ambivalence.” In it she states: 

Religion plays two roles in society that are 
particularly relevant to the topic at hand. The 
first is to give meaning to familiar aspects of 
life by a process of sacralization, establishing 
everyday realities (the way things are) as holy 
and meaningful, and providing a psychological 
basis for religious fulfillment. A second function 
of religion is to be prophetic, that is, 
proclaiming what ought to be, and providing a 


vision of holiness and meaning far beyond the 
realities we know around us. 1 

This is exactly the formula: the prophetic - the 
idealized, and the real - the human. The Ten 
Commandments do not provide us with only two 
Commandments which deal with issues of sexuality and 
violence, six and seven, but really five out of the ten. 

One of these five Commandments is “Honor your 
father and mother” which legitimizes the primary family 
relationship. This is related to the very first Commandment 
that God gave Adam and Eve in Genesis: “Be fruitful and 
multiply.” This legitimizes the very nature of the sexual act 
as procreative, as required, as commanded. To honor your 
father and mother authenticates the family as the holy 
basis within which procreation and the sexual drive are to 
be met. 

Other Commandments relating to sex and violence are 
“Do not murder” (which should not be translated as “Do 

not kill”) and “Do not steal.” I 
would argue that both “Do not 
steal” and “Do not murder” are 
basic societal boundaries about 
violence and abuse. 

The Commandments which 
specifically dealt with appropri¬ 
ate sexual boundaries in a 
polygamous biblical society 
were: “Thou shall not commit 
adultery” and “Thou shall not 
covet thy neighbor’s wife.” Let’s 
reframe adultery in a biblical 
context. It prohibited intercourse 
with a married woman. It did not 
refer to men. It was later, in 
rabbinic and medieval times, that 
it was applied differently, but in 
a polygamous biblical society, it 
protected married women and so 
does “Thou shall not covet thy neighbor’s wife.” So five 
out of the Ten Commandments deal with issues 
surrounding sexual behavior, sexuality and violence. 

But there are other laws as well. One must look into 
the heart of the holiness code in Leviticus 18. Normally we 
would turn to Leviticus 19, “Love thy neighbor as thyself. 
You shall be holy for Adonai your God is holy.” Rarely do 
we read Leviticus 18, which, interestingly, is traditionally 
read in Orthodox and Conservative congregations on Yom 
Kippur. Leviticus 18 is the chapter on prohibitions 
regarding nakedness. Listen to some of these: 

And Adonai spoke to Moses saying: “speak to 
the Israelite people. I am Adonai your God - 
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you shall not copy the practices of the land of 
Egypt where you dwelt or the land of Canaan 
to which I am taking you, nor shall you follow 
their laws. None of you shall come near 
anyone of his own flesh to uncover their 
nakedness, your father’s nakedness, the 
nakedness of your mother you shall not 
uncover. She is your mother. You should not 
uncover her nakedness. Do not uncover the 
nakedness of your father’s wife, the nakedness 
of your sister, the nakedness of your son’s 
daughter, the nakedness of your father’s wife’s 
daughter” (Lev. 18:1-3, 6-11). 2 

Notice how extended these sexual boundaries are. In 
our society we must deal with survivors of sexual abuse 
and incest. How fascinating that the biblical world already 
understood this taboo. We must look beyond the Ten 
Commandments - to Leviticus and the holiness code. 
Consider the boundaries which the holiness code sets 
down in terms of propriety. That to uncover someone’s 
nakedness is to move beyond the boundary of propriety. 
This was understood to be an act of idol worship, referred 
to in Leviticus 18 as a to'auah, an abomination. Don’t do 
what these idol worshiping people are doing. 

These prohibitions were understood to be the means 
by which the ancient Israelites could become holy. Clearly 
they were living in a society in which these kinds of 
taboos were being practiced by other people. The ancient 
Israelite cult was trying to set boundaries - “You are not 
going to do what they do!” That becomes a significant way 
of establishing this tension. We need to talk about “Thou 
shalt not murder” and “Thou shalt not commit adultery” 
even in a polygamous society. We need to look at what 
we are doing, not only in the context of our community 
and culture, but how we structure our culture because of 
the influence of the outside world. These are the 
prophetic ideals; these are the religious standards by 
which biblical Judaism formulated what I would consider 
to be an important set of standards that would later be 
interpreted by the rabbis. 

The Yetzer Ha ’rah, the evil inclination, is understood 
to be a euphemism in the world of the rabbis for the 
labidinal inclination. So important is this inclination that 
there is a midrash, a fable, that says the Yetzer Ha ’rah is 
captured, confined and they are about to destroy it 
thereby removing evil from the world. For the three days 
they confine it, no one builds a home, no one goes to 
work, no one gets married. In a pre-Freudian world, one 
understands from this that one of the necessary drives, the 
sexual drive, cannot be removed. It can be contained and 
behavior can be modified, but you can’t remove it. So we 
have standards and we have a general understanding that 


those standards are to protect us from a different world. 

Next we will reflect on some biblical marriages that 
will illuminate the human side of these prophetic ideals. 
Genesis 19 describes Lot and his daughter. You will 
remember that Lot is Abram’s nephew; he came from Ur 
of Chaldea in the original immigration to the land of 
Canaan. Eventually Abram and Lot split up, (one area 
wasn’t big enough for both of them), and Lot went to live 
near a town called Sodom. The messengers who came to 
announce Sarah’s giving birth after the age of ninety, also 
go to visit with Lot. They told the people of Sodom that 
they were not going to last very long. The men of Sodom 
came and argued that Lot should send these messengers 
away. Lot offered his two daughters who haven’t been 
“known” by men. The implication of the narrative is that 
the men of Sodom were going to rape the men. Lot, his 
wife, and his daughters were warned, “Leave now, God is 
going to destroy the city.” Lot’s wife turned around, saw 
God’s presence in His destructive moment, and turned 
into a pillar of salt. 

Who survived this early biblical Armageddon? - Lot 
and his daughters. They hid in the cave. They thought the 
world was over. Lot’s daughters were concerned that they 
were the last three human beings on the face of the earth 
and so together the daughters conspire to do what? Get 
their father drunk and have intercourse with him. And so 
two acts of incest immediately followed the destruction of 
the city of Sodom. We always think of the destruction of 
the city of Sodom based on a perversity beyond the pale. 
The survivors of the city of Sodom, Lot and his daughters, 
got drunk and had incest. The first child born of the first 
act of incest was Moab. 

Genesis 34 recounts the rape of Dinah - a fascinating 
passage. Dinah was the daughter of Jacob and Leah. She 
went out and was “known” and defiled by the men of 
Shechem. They offered to marry her. The prince of 
Shechem said, “I’ll have her as a wife now.” That’s 
because in a polygamous biblical society one of the ways 
you got married was to have intercourse. Sexual behavior 
was the publicly understood way in which you married. 
Jacob’s sons, Simeon and Levi, took out the family 
revenge against the men of Shechem, even though the 
latter were prepared to convert. The men of Shechem, as a 
sign of good faith, got circumcised and on the third day, 
when they were healing from the circumcision, Simeon 
and Levi went in and slayed all of the men of Shechem. 
Jacob, now worried about his reputation in the area, 
challenged his sons: “Why have you done this to me?” 
Dinah’s brothers said: “Would you have us allow our sister 
to be treated as a whore, as a harlot?” We hear nothing 
else of Dinah in the entire Bible. Should the men of 
Shechem be publicly punished? They were prepared to 
convert: they were prepared to marry her. Where are the 
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boundaries here? Marrying her after the fact wasn’t good 
enough for the Torah. 

Genesis 38 tells the story of Judah and Tamar. Judah 
has become a widower; he had three sons. One son 
married a woman named Tamar and then died. By way of 
biblical law, the levitate law - she must marry the next 
son so the family name can be maintained. The next son 
was named Onan. Onan, you might remember, spilled his 
seed, and died also. Judah did not hand over his third son 
to Tamar. She became a “chained” woman, but one more 
levirate marriage was possible. She can marry no one else. 
Tamar pretended to be a cult prostitute and dressed up in 
a costume. Judah, now a widower, went out to the sheep 
shearing festival and afterward saw this cult prostitute on 
the road and spent time with her. He had no money, but 
he promised as soon as he got back to the camp, he 
would send her payment. He left her his signet ring and 
staff. Tamar came back to the camp and within three 
months she was pregnant. Judah thought his daughter-in- 
law had been out 
whoring. He was 
about to give her 
the test of bitter 
waters for 

adultery when 
she said: “Let me 
show you the 
man who did 
this!” and brought 
forth his staff and 
signet ring. The 
issue which came 
from this liaison 
was twins, the 
first of which was 
Perez. Perez 
provided us with 
Boaz. Moab, the 
son of Lot, and his daughter provided us with the line 
from which Ruth comes. From Ruth and Boaz was derived 
the Davidic line. So from Genesis 19 with drunken incest, 
and Genesis 38 the daughter-in-law who pretended to be 
a cult whore, the Messianic line developed. 

In I Samuel 11 and 12 we find the story of King David 
and Bathsheba. King David was home alone in Jerusalem 
while everyone else was out doing battles, and Bathsheba 
was taking a bath on a rooftop. When David saw her he 
sent some of his underlings over to say “I'd like to visit.” 
He went over to her rooftop and you know the rest. Talk 
about sex and violence - the King of Israel committed 
adultery and then had her husband, Uriah, put in the front 
line of battle and killed during the war. The issue of this 
adultery was an unnamed child who died. It is, as far as I 


can tell, the only child in the Bible without a name. But 
the second child born of this line was King Solomon. 

So we have the Ten Commandments and Leviticus 18 
as our prophetic ideals. It is clear that Scripture demands 
that sexuality is meant to be procreative in marriage but 
we also have these fascinating narratives: drunken incest, 
rape and revenge, a daughter-in-law pretending to be a 
prostitute, and a king who borrowed the general’s wife 
and then had the general killed to cover up an adulterous 
pregnancy. Which part of the Hebrew scripture would you 
like to follow? The prophetic ideals, as Dr. Timmerman 
has suggested in her insightful passage, this is the way it 
ought to he - are put in tension with these narratives - this 
is the way it is. The biblical world mirrors the creative 

tension with which we live. The narratives refocus our 

understanding of the human dimension; thus, the 
unresolved tension between the real and the prophetic is, 
as Dr. Timmerman notes, the key role which religion plays 
in matters of sexuality and violence. 

Let’s take a few 
moments and see how 
this relates as a mirror 
on today. Those 
narratives make the O.J. 
Simpson file look tame. 
I mention that other¬ 
wise trivial footnote of 

u n fo rt u n a t e A m eric a n 
mythology because it is 
sex and violence. It is 
like the rape of Dinah; 
it involves the fear of 
revenge on a com¬ 
munal level. Is this the 
way that you would 
want our sister treated? 
How many of us who 
are concerned with the 
verdict, concerned with the unanswered questions of 
justice, were fantasizing that Fred Goldman would take a 
gun out and shoot O.J. Simpson? 

What we are about, unfortunately, is a historical reality 
juxtaposed to a movie called “Pulp Fiction.” Which is 
more real and which is more literary, “Pulp Fiction” or 474 
days of O.J. Simpson and counting? If Tom Wolf and Kurt 
Vonnegut were given the job, they could not have written 
a fiction more amazing than the reality. Take “Pulp 
Fiction ” as a cultural barometer of sex and violence, using 
only the opening scene. Two gunmen standing outside in 
a hall, about to blow away three people for something in 
a briefcase about which you have no idea, and what 
conversation do they have? They have an “ethical" debate 
about whether rubbing a woman’s foot is a sexual act 
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equivalent to adultery. This very serious dialogue focuses 
on whether their mafia boss threw someone off a roof 
because he was rubbing his wife’s foot. This is juxtaposed 
thirty seconds later to violent bloodshed. Which issue has 
an ethical imperative? In a later scene, John Travolta, after 
having dinner and “baby sitting” the mafia boss’ wife, 
takes her home, is going to have a night cap, and the 
sexual tension is thick. He is in the bathroom convincing 
himself it’s time to go home, and reminds himself you 
don’t go to bed with your boss’ wife. This is a very serious 
ethical monologue. While this is going on, the woman has 
mistaken his pure cut heroin for cocaine, sniffs it and 
almost overdoses. These scenes are exceptionally violent, 
concluding when a huge hypodermic needle is shoved 
into her chest - another very violent moment. All this as a 
release for the unrequited sexual tension of a man 
struggling to be ethical. I don’t know whether this is great 
literature or a great movie, but it is popular as a barometer 
for measuring where the outside world is. 

Why do we have Leviticus 18? To protect us from the 
outside world. What should religion be saying about 
sexuality and violence? Well it ought to be saying 
something in response to “Pulp Fiction” because if we 
remain silent as if this popular view is acceptable, then the 
reality of O.J. Simpson can also be ignored. Today’s 
standards have been incorporated into reality in our own 
narratives of sexuality. 

We also have two added dimensions: sexual politics 
and gender equality. In today’s world we must also talk 
about “rape" and “date rape,” family abuse, sexual 
harassment and pornography as violence. We have added 
narratives like “Tail Hook,” Anita Hill, the Antioch sexual 
code, the debate between Dworkin and McKenney, and 
the Minneapolis anti-pornography ordinance. 3 These are 
all a part of our narrative even though this is very different 
than the biblical narratives. 

When you sit down with a young person today and 
talk about his or her sexual awareness you are usually 
talking to someone who is very different from someone 
thirty years ago. Why? Because of the improvement of 
contraception, the legality of abortion, and psychological 
sweeping away of guilt. We now presume that most pre¬ 
marital couples are sexually active and rarely does anyone 
argue. I get fewer and fewer calls from parents in my 
congregation who ask: “What should I do when they 
come home for Christmas vacation? If they are living 
together nine months of the year, what are you going to 
do when they come home for vacation?” How many of 
you would have gone home and suggested to your 
parents that you should share your bedroom? Our 
narrative is different! Gender politics, and in particular the 
issues around harassment and our new awareness of 


issues like date rape have permanently changed the 
narrative. 

Another dimension of change is HIV-AIDS. We now 
have death through sex. A promiscuous act is just “once.” 
People now have a completely different etiquette in the 
nature of what they choose to tell each other before they 
become intimate. Being single at any age requires a 
different kind of sexual awareness. This is not just for 
young and single. Talking to a 45-year-old divorced 
person about how you should be sexual is very different 
from life in the 1960s. In a new book, In the Shadow of 
the Epidemic: Being HIV Negative in the Age of AIDS, we 
learn of young gay men who are willfully having unsafe 
sex, because they are tired of the repression of the 
epidemic. 4 Gender politics and HIV-AIDS have 
transformed the narrative from which we understand 
violence and sexuality. 

The sexual act now becomes - through medical 
technology - something other than a simple act of 
procreation. In a fascinating feminist essay, Ruth Macklin 
raises the question of whether infertility and high-tech 
medical advancement have added an element of violence 
to the infertile marriage. 5 Think about the couple and the 
regime they must go through, including the loneliness of a 
man being told to masturbate into a cup in order to have 
sperm which is frozen, which can then be inseminated. If 
this is the only way for this couple to procreate, how do 
we understand the nature of sexuality from a religious 
point of view? More and more therapists are now warning 
couples that the sexual foundation of their marriage will 
be forever changed. Is this an act of violence as well? 

How can our religious traditions help us during such 
turbulent times of confusion? Where are our religious 
anchors in today’s world of sexuality and violence? I want 
to recommend that we affirm the Ten Commandments. 
Gen. 5:1 teaches us that God created males and females 
and blessed them. This is the essential background for 
dealing with sexuality and violence. The biblical world 
understood and accepted and celebrated the divine image 
as a basis for all law, both prophetic and real. We must 
recover the divine image as the essential part of our 
humanity. Our contemporary setting fails to maintain 
boundaries of propriety. We invert what is “real” with 
what is “ideal.” We are confused with “fiction” and “fact." 
We are fascinated by “Pulp Fiction” and O.J. Simpson and 
we still struggle with our inability to honestly deal with 
sexual politics and HIV transmission. 

We have not demanded enough from ourselves. In all 
of the conversations we have about sexuality, we rarely 
ask - what is sacred about life? What is sacred about life is 
that it is the ultimate gift from God, and when life is 
debased through sex and violence, so is God. Let us then 
return to Gen. 5:1 and reflect on the origin of that divinity 
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and that sacredness. Only then will the Ten 
Commandments, especially those pertaining to sexuality 
and violence, make any sense, not only in the Bible, but 
in our time as well. 
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Listening attentively .... 





A Christian Perspective 

Joan H. Timmerman, Ph.D. 

My task tonight is not that of repeating the formal 
teaching of church authority but of thinking theologically 
with you. It is out of charism, not office, that I speak, and 
my words and ideas are offered to the community without 
making any claim upon it. 

As I reflect on the wisdom of the Christian tradition 
regarding sexuality, I too ask the question: How can these 
insights be mediated to and through this generation and 
within this culture? The perennial task appears to be more 
difficult because our place and time is widely considered 
to be more violent, more selfish, less respectful of ancient 
restrictions than many of us remember from our own 
childhood and youth. I will start by identifying what I take 
to be a few of the insights articulated within the Christian 
tradition and then analyze briefly the sources of violence 
in our times and what our response might be. 

I. One of the key affirmations of the Christian 
Scriptures is articulated in the Beatitudes, which are a 
part of the Sermon on the Mount. 

Blessed are those, Jesus teaches, who are poor in 
spirit, who mourn, who are meek, who hunger and thirst 
for righteousness, who are merciful, who are pure of 
heart, who are peacemakers, who are persecuted and 
reviled.' 

You have heard that it was said to those of 
ancient times, “You shall not murder”; and 
“Whoever murders shall be liable to judgment.” 

But I say to you that if you are angry with a 
brother or sister, you will be liable to 
judgment ... (Matt. 5:21-22). 

You have heard that it was said, “You shall love 
your neighbor and hate your enemy.” But I say 
to you, Love your enemies and pray for those 
who persecute you, so that you may be 
children of your Father in heaven; for he makes 
his sun rise on the evil and on the good, and 
sends rain on the righteous and on the 
unrighteous ... (Matt. 43-45). 

Beware of practicing your piety before others 
in order to be seen by them; for then you have 
no reward from your Father in heaven 
(Matt. 6: 1). 

The last verse provides a key insight which articulates 
the importance of the inner intention, the heart, the spirit 


that gives life to the dead letter and deadening law. The 
spirituality of the heart calls for consonance between the 
inner and the outer. One’s spiritual center expresses itself 
authoritatively in action. Spirituality thus is the basis of 
sexual morality, what I prefer to call sexual integrity. The 
failure to develop spiritually puts at risk also our 
fulfillment as sexual beings. 

This call for teaching and learning of the sacred inner 
sanctuary of conscience was eloquently affirmed in 
October 1995 by Pope John Paul II during his visit to the 
United States. He identified this value as Catholic and 
American in a single breath. “You are called to stand up 
for life,” he proclaimed to tens of thousands. 2 He stated it 
in the general and positive sense, not in the negative, that 
is, not specifically what they must oppose. (The journalists 
added the “Thou shalt not” interpretation.) 

A morality of sex depends on the spirituality of the 
person, one’s innermost core, one’s depth and center. 
John Paul’s appeal on this occasion was to an individual’s 
spirituality, not to his or others’ external authority. “You 
young people will live most of your lives in the next 
millennium,” he said. “You must transmit your joy in being 
adopted sons and daughters of God through the creative 
power of the Holy Spirit.” 3 What is called for is a mature 
and centered person who will be able to manage her 
sexuality with power, knowledge, and awareness. It is a 
matter of integrity, determination in freedom, and 
responsibility not to violate one’s inner identity, more than 
it is a matter of material transgression of external rules and 
specific guideless of authorities. 

The heart is the primordial symbol of this unity of the 
human being. The heart is also the dynamic principle 
which drives human beings to seek that ultimate and 
ultimately unattainable understanding of themselves, 
which Rahner in his theological dictionary says can only 
be found in one’s own heart. The heart is the seat of 
intelligence and decision (Matt. 12:34; Mk. 7:21; 11:23; 
John 12:40; Acts 7:23; 28:27, 2 Cor. 9:7.). In the Christian 
Scriptures the heart is the seat of the divine operations 
which transform the person. The Spirit is sent into the 
heart (Gal. 4:6) and the love of God is poured into the 
heart through the Holy Spirit (Rom. 5:5; 2 Cor. 1:22). The 
point here is not to pit the inner morality of heart against 
an outer morality of authority. It is to affirm that sexual 
integrity is expressed in the consonance of the inner and 
outer. When my actions proceed from freedom, joy, self¬ 
esteem, intimacy and commitment, a new nearness to God 
of sexual life is experienced. What must be said is that a 
profound conversion to the inner voice (the morality of 
the heart) in the spirituality of the laity is required for a 
tradition whose legitimate authorities have long claimed 
full knowledge, a priori and in the abstract, of God’s will 
in sexual life. It means turning from excessive dependence 
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on past judgments and authority figures and putting 
appropriate (not excessive) dependence on the internal 
forum. The person’s spiritual center expresses itself 
authoritatively in action. Spirituality, the integration of all 
aspects of one’s person around one’s inmost core, is the 
basis of sexual morality. This is spiritual integrity. Failure 
to develop the spirituality of the laity is, I think, the 
primary cause of the lack of growth toward responsible 
sexual morality. 

But the contrary of an integrated sexual-spiritual life is 
experienced far more frequently. Whether you spend your 
days fighting your sexual instincts like some of the hermits 
of old or cultivating them like the hero of a modern 
psychoanalytic novel, sex instead of God has become, in 
either case, the center of your life. One can have the 
feeling that the Christian life exhausts itself in the struggle 
against sex, just as vainly as the efforts of a modern 
devotee of the libido who is forever seeking complete 
gratification of his or her sexual desires. The Christian life 
of faith includes the reality of sex and integrates it into the 
relationship of faith and taist, which is the vocation of all 
human life. 4 

n. A second critical insight into sexual life from 
Christian traditional sources is that the community is 
crucial. I think the loss in our time of a sense of sin is 
precisely the loss of a community consensus of value. 
Conscience, core identity and spirituality are not at 
opposite poles from community and core values. Rather, 
one requires the other. For the groups’ values of sexual 
exclusivity, commitment to life, and recognition of the 
sacramental character of love to be life-giving, they must 
be interiorized. Without question we are in the midst of a 
shift in the community’s sense of sexual sin - from sin as 
defilement, to an understanding of sin as a failure against 
justice. Right relationships in sexuality are based neither 
on traditional gender roles nor on natural laws but on the 
dignity and absolute value of every person. Equality, not 
acceptable use of the person within the present power 
system, is the theological and religious community’s new 
touchstone. As we shift our notion of sexual sin from one 
to the other - from defilement to disrespect - we 
experience the effects of being in a disjointed age. People 
polarize around the old and the new. Here the label of 
defilement has served ancient and useful purposes. It is a 
label that can be applied with no knowledge of intention 
or circumstances, with no evidence of culpability other 
than the existence of the material act, and it often sticks to 
the victim with more tenacity than to the perpetrator. To 
identify the sin of injustice requires a deeper, or as one of 
my colleagues would say, a thicker knowledge: of 
intention, life circumstances, and the practical, not just the 
abstracted realities involved. 


One of the most fundamental responsibilities of 
ecclesiastical leadership, structures, officers, and legislation 
is to support and safeguard the type of community in 
which the “searching out” of God’s will can take place. In 
1 Corinthians, we see Paul appealing and working for 
such an environment. His word for it is koinonia (1:9; 
10:16), a community that is called and bound together by 
the crucified Lord who thereby provides the norm for its 
faith and its witness. Paul’s own convictions about various 
specific moral questions, and even cases, are clearly stated 
and commended as authoritative. But he does not draw on 
Scripture for specific rules of conduct, nor does he draw 
up his own “apostolic” rules for the community’s life. 
While he invokes Jesus’ prohibition of divorce (7:10,11b), 
he not only tolerates an exceptional situation (7:11a), but 
even counsels that, for one whole category of marriages, 
the Lord’s word should sometimes be set aside (7:12-16). 
Paul’s concern is not to spell out the will of God for the 
Corinthians, but to remind them of who and whose they 
are in Christ, and to guide them in their own searching 
out of what is best in particular circumstances. 

The transition in our community’s consensus 
regarding sin is made more difficult by its polarization 
around two half-truths: the conservatives want to keep 
things as they were, and the liberals want to see things 
change. The gift of conservatives is to hold fast to the core 
values; their temptation is to fail to distinguish the core 
values from the historical limitations and blindspots. The 
gift of liberals is to generosity of spirit, to be pastoral, and 
their temptation is to compassion without a consistent 
intellectual grounding. This is particularly tragic when it is 
divisive because continuity and discontinuity are two 
halves of the same truth. 

The religious cry of the heart of our time (as Anne 
Patrick expressed it) is for a “very clear and very restrictive 
sexual code.”' 5 The best course here, however, as she 
formulates it, may well be to translate that desire into an 
agenda for honest, extensive research. An attitude of 
mystery and awe with regard to human sexual capacity is 
badly needed. Many churches have tried to conform their 
knowledge of sexuality to the behavioral rules they 
inherited rather than probing sexual behavior with a focus 
on what we as human beings are becoming and want to 
become. What are the human needs where guidelines for 
sexual behavior are concerned? Is it possible that these 
vary over the course of a lifetime? Could they be different 
for males and females? For those whose attraction is 
primarily for the same or the opposite sex? For those with 
more complex sorts of lovemaps than the broadly 
conventional? For those with a memory of rape or a 
history of childhood abuse or sexual addiction, and for 
those whose lives have been relatively free of such 
patterns? 
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Christian theologians and ethicians are struggling with 
the effort of such thought. Practical and theological 
pluralism, according to Karl Rahner, is not just inevitable; 
it is desirable. It is the structure of the mind and heart and 
community. It is also the structure of the Christian 
understanding of church: a body whose members 
function, each according to their charisms. Plurality is not 
a problem; it is a reality to be respected. The absolutism 
and universality of some claims about the meaning of sex 
and details of sexual behavior are what is problematic. 
What threatens the moral and spiritual life is the concern 
to protect traditional authority by leaving official teachings 
on sexuality unquestioned. The mainstream church has 
always, in its economic^ been pastoral rather than rigorist. 
St. John Chrysostom said that economici is always to lean 
toward those who need more mercy, more forgiveness. If 
certain groups of people in the church need something in 
order to feel loved and 
included, why shouldn’t they 
be accommodated by the 
use of inclusive language? 

We are not dissenting 
against dogma. We must 
attend to the hierarchy of 
truths and values. It is only 
common sense that you 
don't deal with the creed in 
the same way as the use of 
local language or of customs 
regarding sexual expression. 

Cardinal Carlo Maria 
Martini of Milan, Italy, often 
cited as a serious contender 
to be the church’s next 
pope, repeated his willing¬ 
ness to take a second look 
at church rules against 
married priests, contra¬ 
ception, and the ban on divorced people (in non-church 
second marriages) receiving Communion. In an interview 
with the BBC, broadcast March 12, 1995, regarding church 
policy on divorced people and access to Communion, he 
said it has “seen a development in the last twenty to thirty 
years, and therefore it shall continue.” Regarding church 
teaching on artificial contraception, Cardinal Martini said: 
“1 stay to the common doctrine of the Church, but I think 
that this doctrine is much more open to the understanding 
of every situation than it is thought ordinarily.” 6 

If external observance and rigorist intransigence can 
be surrendered, the sexual ethic affirming equality, 
permanence, generativity, and sacramentality of sexual 
union still has its first good chance to reach women and 
men living at the dawning of a new age. 


III. Why then are the American churches in such 
a powerless situation to transform sexual life? 

Here I would like to offer some reflections on the 
sexuality debate in American Christian churches recently 
raging quite furiously. It is a sign to some of coming 
enlightenment, and to others of the reign of darkness." 

Interestingly, the sexuality debate in American 
churches has taken place within those denominations that 
have some theological flexibility. The conservative 
churches generally have sat this discussion out, looking on 
with varying degrees of bewilderment and hostility. Most 
of the theologically engaged churches limited their 
considerations to whether or not self-acknowledged and 
sexually-active gay and lesbian persons should be eligible 
for ordination to the ministry. This issue, when faced, 
opened up broader issues of ecclesiology, crises about 
church leadership, the tension between national policies 

and local congregational life, 
as well as the theological 
foundations that are operative 
for the denomination. 

For example, the 
Presbyterian Church USA 
identified the major issues 
and the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church in America took up 
three of those topics: sexual 
abuse, gay and lesbian 
relationships, and genital 
sexual relationships outside 
of marriage. 8 

Among the many 
observations about the 
sexuality debate in American 
churches that might be listed 
are the following: 

a) It has not been about 
truth and error, right or wrong, orthodoxy or heresy, 
despite the attempts of many to frame it that way. It is 
rather about differing visions of the Christian life and 
of the Christian community. It is about two different 
models of ethics. Unfortunately people often have a 
tendency to describe the best in themselves and the 
worst in their opponents, so these debates have 
usually lacked charity. In this confrontation people of 
“righteousness” have been called to task by people of 
“purity.” Moreover, an aspect of the deeper discussion 
which ought to take place is the fact that views of the 
Christian life are different for those who are 
comfortable in our society and for those who are 
oppressed or marginalized. 



Dr. Joan Timmerman challenges the audience to reflect on the 
relationship of sexual morality and spirituality. 
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b) The issues were originally named by the 
conservative side. This polarized the debate at an 
early stage and made thoughtful dialogue very 
difficult. It has been said that three of the great 
metaphysical questions of our time are: who sets the 
agenda, who stays until the end, and who cleans up. 
In the Christian churches’ discussions about sexual 
issues, the conservative side could be said to have 
done all three. 

c) All the problems of human sexuality in our culture 
cut across all denominations. Violence and coercive 
sexuality, clergy sexual misconduct, special sexual 
problems of older adults, handicapped persons, and 
young people, problems relating to AIDS, problems of 
sexuality and singleness, and the special problems of 
gay and lesbian people: none of these are exclusive 
to any one religious community or tradition. Reform 
Jews and Conservative Jews have likewise contributed 
studies on sexuality. 

d) All denominational studies and the debates related 
to them were only partially about sexuality. They 
were also and perhaps primarily about the authority 
and interpretation of the Bible, about power in society 
and in the church, about church politics, about styles 
of leadership, and about diverse views on how the 
church should be related to society at large. In 
previous times the predominantly male, white, 
middle-class clergy set the agenda for church 
reflections on sexuality. Now they are bewildered by 
struggles over the meaning of diversity and inclusivity. 

e) Religion has traditionally addressed only a narrow 
spectrum of concerns. There is a whole world of 
sexuality related to lonely, hungry, isolated and needy 
people, where sexuality serves as an expression of 
many other human needs. There is a view of sexuality 
tied to Freud’s work which understands sexuality as a 
basis for human motivations, behavior, repression, 
and fantasy. There is a sub-culture that uses sexuality 
for economic rewards; this thrives on advertising 
innuendo, and pornography. There are special 
problems with family structures and sexual behaviors 
in lower socioeconomic levels and racial ethnic 
communities, where women often do not have 
permanent partners, child care is difficult, and life is 
essentially a matter of survival. The traditional biases 
that prioritize social stability, married life, and 
heterosexual values must be acknowledged to have 
been narrow and parochial. 

f) As important as is human sexuality, it is not the 
primary factor in the life and identity of a Christian 
person. Spirituality is. Sexual self-expression is a 


matter of the lifestyle which helps us live out our 
vocation; in itself, in presence or absence, it is not 
vocation. For a Christian person to be a faithful 
disciple of the Lord Jesus Christ entails many related 
components: compassion, sensitivity to others, a 
recognition of our own shortcomings, charity, the 
capacity to forgive, a concern for justice in the social 
order, and a concern for what the Bible calls “the least 
of these.” 9 Our sexuality is a part of our broader 
personhood, our calling as human persons to know 
and to love, and that is why human right-relatedness 
- justice - also must become a part of the discussion. 

g) Change comes hard for the churches on the point 
of family (as opposed to variant families or lifestyles) 
mostly because of our romanticized past. 10 

h) There has been a major communications gap 
between middle-age culture and the youth culture. 
These two groups simply do not start at the same 
place in reflecting on the nature and meaning of 
human sexuality. 

i) The scope of sexual violence in America may be 
the greatest unaddressed problem for the churches. 
Unless one has lived close to this problem, one is 
inclined to think that sexual violence is a problem of 
lower socioeconomic groups or minority cultures. On 
the contrary it has been found that this problem 
permeates our society at all socioeconomic levels, and 
it is a major problem inside and outside the churches. 
All major churches have been silent too long about 
this issue. Time and time again we hear that pastors 
were not helpful to abused women; their convictions 
about the lifelong commitment of marriage led many 
of them to advise women to remain in abusive 
situations. Clearly one implication is that ministers 
need more training and information about spouse 
abuse and sexual violence." 

j) In Protestant situations clergy abuse is usually the 
sexual involvement with female parishioners through 
a counseling relationship. In the Roman Catholic 
context the problem has focused more often on child 
abuse by priests. These issues raise many complex 
questions for single clergy about their dating or social 
lives within their own congregations. One thing is 
clear: a spiritualized life does not substitute for bodily 
expressions of desire and intimacy. It is particularly 
unfortunate that those charged with clergy education 
have devoted little or no attention to formation of its 
members for integrating and managing their sexual 
capacities. 

k) Patriarchy, a male dominated society, has molded 
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all of us and has been strongly influential in 
traditional gender roles. We see many evidences of 
this in America. When the word patriarchy comes up, 
most women simply nod; men by contrast, look 
pained and wish that the discussion would move on 
to another topic. A patriarchal society tolerates 
prostitution without any sense of indignation. It is not 
simply a social structure for male sexual gratification; 
it is essentially a matter of the economic exploitation 
of women’s sexuality. It tolerates, without feeling 
offended, a billion dollar pornography industry which 
lives on graphic depictions of the objectification of 
women and children. 

IV. Sources of violence: 

The same injustice that pervades sexual knowledge 
and practices pervades and causes the violence. “If you 
want peace,” wrote Paul VI “then seek justice.” 12 Within 
the status quo of teaching and practice about sexuality, 
there is great injustice. But we cannot depend only on 
religious sources to do an adequate analysis of violence in 
relation to sexuality. As scholar Victor Paul Furnish has 
written: “To affirm the primacy of Scripture is not the 
same as to affirm its sufficiency.” 13 In deciding what is 
required of believers in concrete ways and in specific 
instances, Scripture alone cannot suffice. Just as the 
biblical writers themselves often drew on non-scriptural 
sources, including (what we might call) “secular” sources 
of knowledge and insight, so must the church in our day. 
There are many studies of violence available. I will draw 
on just a few to make two points. 

Aggression is defined as a form of behavior 
characterized by verbal or physical attack. Some 
investigators of human behavior, such as Sigmund Freud 
and Konrad Lorenz, have argued that aggressive behavior 
is innate, but others have proposed that it is learned. Brain 
abnormalities plus hormonal, genetic, and social factors 
(including poverty and violence in the media) are all 
being studied for their influence on aggressive behavior. 11 

First point: The central issue should be why men 
don’t define sexual violence as their problem. Pan of 

the answer has to do with common beliefs about the 
origins of sexual violence. The disease model of rape, in 
particular, has been a powerful force in maintaining the 
status quo by promulgating the view that sexual violence 
is a psycho-pathologically isolated, idiosyncratic, act 
limited to a few “sick” men. The consequence of defining 
responsibility this way is that men collectively never have 
to confront sexual violence as their problem. Despite its 
popularity, there is little empirical support for the disease 
model of rape. Twenty years of psychological research 


have failed to find a consistent pattern of personality type 
or character disorder that reliably discriminates rapists 
from other groups of men. Various researchers have found 
that fewer than five percent of convicted rapists were 
psychotic at the time of their crime, thus leaving ninety- 
five percent of known rapists unexplained, not to mention 
sexually violent men who successfully have avoided 
conviction and confinement. 15 

Rapists have been characterized by an intensely rigid 
double standard of moral and sexual conduct - a standard 
which both denies women the rights that are accorded to 
men and requires them to have the protection of a man. 
These “pedestal” values, far from reflecting positive 
feelings for women, represent rigid intolerance and have 
been associated with other very hostile and violent 
attitudes toward women. Rapists, in a study undertaken at 
the University of Minnesota, identified with traditional 
images of masculinity and male gender-role privilege. 
They tended to believe very strongly in gender-role 
stereotypes, and for them, being male carried the right to 
discipline and punish women. The satisfaction they 
derived from sexual violence revealed the extent to which 
they have learned to objectify women. Women were 
treated as jokes, objects, targets, sexual commodities, and 
pieces of property to be used or conquered, not human 
beings with rights or feelings. Hierarchical gender relations 
and the corresponding mores that devalue women and 
diminish them to exploitable objects or property appear to 
be the factors that empower men to rape. Changing these 
attitudes requires programs that educate children (starting 
at an early age) regarding relationships, and resocialize 
adults toward sexually responsible behavior. 

Successful education would help to eliminate the 
excuses and justifications used to trivialize and neutralize 
sexual violence toward women, including family members, 
and allow men to avoid responsibility. Thus, the point 
should be made that this violence is the result, not the 
cause, of the larger social problem. Society shows greater 
tolerance for sexual violence than for other crimes, 
especially when perpetrated by acquaintances, dates, 
lovers, or husbands, because of lingering attitudes about 
women as men’s property, and because these crimes are 
accepted as different and idiosyncratic rather than a 
regular feature of an unequal society. In the final analysis, 
women’s interests are not served by individual efforts to 
protect some of them, a tactic which also increases female 
dependence, or by individual acts of revenge, but only by 
efforts to eliminate sexual violence toward all women. 

It is not true, however, that women have been passive 
recipients of sexual violence. We have organized, 
protested, fought, counseled, cried together, marched, 
debunked myths, tried to take back the night, challenged 
authority, learned self-defense, operated hot lines, 
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changed laws, raised money, built shelters, written 
voluminously - everything but commit acts of violence. 
Yet I believe that no fundamental change will occur until 
men are forced to admit that sexual violence is their 
problem. 

Second point: Fear and deprivation of touch and 
pleasure has been shown to produce not just 
behavioral aggression but brain damage, which 
practically assures generations, even cultures, of 
violent people, incapable of intimate relationship. 
James Prescott has written that “the failure to develop 
affectional bonds in human relationships is the primary 
cause of human violence.” 16 The beginning of this failure is 
in the parent-offspring relationship where sensory 
deprivation of the emotional affective senses is permitted 
to occur. The senses mediate feeling and pleasure 
experiences necessary for the development of primary 
affectional bonds. Prescott proposes that failure to develop 
this primary affectional bond results in an impaired ability 
to develop secondary affectional bonds, that is, the 
expression of physical affection through human sexual 
relationships. There is high probability that, as adults, 
these persons pass on their impairments to succeeding 
generations. Central to this theory is the role of physical 
pleasure in inhibiting physical violence. 17 

Prescott is a scientist whose message has been 
ignored over the past fifteen years. As a former head of 
the National Institutes of Health, he should command 
great credibility, yet his analysis of the basic generator of 
violence is all but unheard: 

The deprivation of physical affection in human 
relationships - beginning in the parent-infant 
relationship and extending through the 
repression of female sexuality - constitutes the 
single greatest source of physical violence in 
human societies .... 


It is the neural circuits of the brain which 
mediate the pleasure that controls and regulates 
the neural circuits of the brain that mediate 
violence. When the pleasure circuits of the 
brain are damaged through incomplete 
development due to somatosensory affectional 
deprivation then uncontrolled violence is the 
consequence. 18 

From my reading of these sources along with Christian 
theology and church history, I cannot avoid the perception 
that we have been and continue to be compliant in a 


system that fears pleasure so greatly that it tolerates high 
levels of violence. 

In conclusion, I want to draw attention to two 
Commandments which might not be thought to have 
anything to do with sexuality. They are the two which are 
stated in affirmative form: “Keep holy the Lord’s day” and 
“Honor thy father and mother.” This affirmative form of 
Commandment may be explained as a transformation that 
took place under the influence of the Wisdom literature in 
the Hebrew Scriptures and the effect of the transformation 
upon the Commandment to pay heed to parents could be 
read as entirely typical. In Psalm 19 it is said that the law 
and the observance of the law bring rich and assured 
blessings to those who observe it. It brings life to men and 
women, makes fools wise, fills the heart with joy, 
enlightens the eyes. Finally, in verse 11, we are told that 
keeping God’s Commandments brings a great reward. 
Here it seems the influence of the Wisdom tradition has 
led to an altered concept of what the function of law is. 
Law still continues to have its earlier function of marking 
out the bounds laid down by the terms of the covenant, 
and of defining the sphere within which the life of the 
Israelites could take its normal course: it still lays out the 
limits and sets the boundaries. But the law becomes at the 
same time a positive stimulus to undertake certain courses 
of action. The future reward for its observance beckons 
the person on. It takes the form of blessings which are 
allotted to those who are devoted to the law. 

Now the significance of the positive formulation 
“Honor your father and your mother,” together with the 
addition “that your days may be long in the land which 
the Lord your God gives you” (Deut. 5:16) is that the 
decalogue too has been made to give expression to this 
new function of the law. This is what the wisdom of the 
Beatitudes calls us to regarding sexuality: the development 
of a positive spirituality of intimacy and commitment; 
defining the connection to the covenant, not by cursing 
the law-breaker, but with the blessing of the devout 
observer of the law . 

A plurality of styles of prayer and spiritual discipline, 
of schools of theology, and of liturgical forms has long 
been accepted in the many incarnations of Christianity 
within various cultures and histories. Why not openness to 
a plurality of forms of responsible sexual expression of 
love. 
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A Jewish Perspective 

Rabbi Barry D. Cytron 

The Ten Commandments have spawned a library full 
of legend. I begin with two: a medieval one of Eastern 
European origin, and then a modern American story. 
Despite the vastly different perspectives of the creators of 
these two legends, there is something appealingly similar 
in what they wish us to see in the Ten Commandments. 

The first legend, or midrash teaching, as the Jewish 
tradition came to call it, was written by Natan Spira, a 
sixteenth century rabbi and follower of the mystical Jewish 
writings known as the Kabbalah. He writes as follows: 

The Ten Commandments begin with the words 
“I the Lord am your God” and end with the 
phrase “you shall not covet anything that is 
your neighbor’s,” for all life falls between God 
and neighbor. Thus it is that the words of the 
Ten Commandments include the entire 
teachings of Torah.' 

The author of this midrash bases his teaching on the 
classic Jewish view of the Mount Sinai experience. Literally 
for some, only symbolically for others, but vitally 
significant for both, the tradition argues that Moses not 
only brought down the Ten Commandments when he 
descended from the mountain. He also received the entire 
Torah, all of sacred learning, both in its written form of 
the Bible, and in what came to be called the oral Torah, 
that is, the traditional, rabbinic interpretations of the 
written text. For Rabbi Spira, the Ten Commandments are 
the shorthand version of the sacred, but in microtext. The 
fullest understanding, he would argue, depends on the 
entire text which surrounds those ten directives, and in the 
interpretations of it, a vast superstructure which Rabbi 
Spira and his colleagues developed over twenty centuries 
of study. 

I hope it is not presumptuous to say that the 
superstructure receives a tiny addition in these discussions 
on “Jews and Christians Speak of the Ten 
Commandments.” One can only imagine how pleased 
Moses would have been that his august handiwork three 
millennia ago not only stands firm, but continues to 
beckon us to build a just society under that guidance 
given long ago. 

The second legend, though it comes from a most 
unlikely source of spiritual knowledge, elaborates on this 
same theme. It is the work of the humorous writer and 
poet Shel Silverstein. In his book Different Dances, he 
features a cartoon of a bent-over Moses, exhausted from 
the harrowing escape from Egypt and the trek through the 
wilderness. On Mount Sinai, Moses is shown God’s 


revelation - two tablets containing the Twenty 
Commandments - the left tablet containing the ten we 
are familiar with, the right hand one listing 11-20, which 
read as follows: 

Thou shall not compromise thyself; Thou shall 
not judge; Neither shall thou seek rewards; Do 
not blindly follow leaders; Remember to make 
every day Holy; Honor thy children; Thou shall 
not destroy thy body before its time; Mind 
thine own business; Thou shall not waste thy 
time; Thou shall not lay guilt on the head of 
thy neighbor. 2 

In this version of the divine-human encounter, Moses 
scans this impressive array of instructions and walks over 
to pick up both tablets so that he can bring them down to 
the people. But no matter how hard he exerts himself, no 
matter the lift here or the stretch there, he cannot hoist the 
two stones. He does, therefore, the next best thing. He 
pulls out his chisel and hammer, cuts them in half, and 
walks down with the first ten, leaving the second half to 
their lonely fate atop the mountain. 

There are many messages hidden within that cartoon. 
Lifting the Commandments is heavy work. It is hardly a 
surprise that chiseling away at what they demand, even 
forsaking some, is a typical human enterprise. Then again, 
living is complicated. Up to now, we humans have not 
done so well with the first ten. Maybe Shel Silverstein is 
telling us that we need to retrieve Moses and send him up 
to fetch the second half - and really put a challenge in 
front of ourselves. Perhaps only with all of them as 
commands, we might at least observe some better than we 
have. 

Whether it be this modern legend, or that earlier 
medieval one, both remind us that the Ten 
Commandments are far more than meets the eye. There is 
about those brief words - and that is what the Jewish 
tradition, in fact, modestly calls them - Aseret Hadibrot - 
“Ten Words” - there is something in them that is 
immensely rich and commanding. Hidden inside them are 
the instructions for life in community. 

Not just any community either - but one covenanted 
to God and to one’s fellow human travelers. Indeed, the 
Jewish tradition asserts that the very structure of the Ten 
Commandments - the first half devoted to divine-human 
obligations, the second about the human-human equation 
- reveals the very nature of community. From that 
structure, the tradition asserts, we are to learn the essential 
fact of the religious life - that we cannot place God at the 
center of our lives until and unless we place human 
beings at the center, too. To survive and thrive in this 
covenanted community depends on searching out what 
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the Torah requires, and, what these Commandments, as 
the summary of it all, mean, figuring out where they 
apply, what exactly it is that they permit, forbid and 
require of us as we connect to our fellow human being - 
and thereby to God. 

Nowhere does that task seem more urgent than with 
regard to the nine words - that is all they are in Hebrew - 
that are the focus of this final set of talks. 

Lo Tirtzach - Don’t Murder! 

Lo Tignove - Don’t Steal! 

Lo Ta-aneh B’ray-acheh ade shah-kare - Don’t be a 
false witness! 

Consider the first of these, the sixth in the Jewish 
count, the fifth according to several Christian versions. 
“Don’t murder!” Who exactly is being protected here? Is 
this a cry against criminal murder? Or is all murder 
criminal? What about state-sanctioned murder, which we 
euphemistically call capital punishment? Does this 
command forbid that, too? Are these two words Lo 
Tirtzach - “Don’t murder!” designed as a protection for 
the weak and vulnerable, specifically the infirm and the 
unborn? Is it a cry against war? Against self-defense, too? Is 
this command really intended to say that you cannot 
protect yourself by killing your attacker, if there is no 
other way? And is it possible that these words were meant 
to condemn suicide, as St. Augustine, among others, 
suggested? Each of these, and additional actions besides, 
have been squeezed into two simple Hebrew words. 

Many students of the Bible have argued that it is not 
possible to extract so many meanings from these two 
words. The scholarly consensus in the twentieth century 
concluded that this command is meant to forbid only 
illegal killing of one person by another, the sort of killing 
that provoked blood feuds and their long-simmering 
hostilities in the ancient world. To support their views, 
these scholars point to linguistic analysis, to cross-cultural 
comparisons, to parallels from other parts of the Bible. 
From a technical point of view, there is reason to adopt 
their position. 

But quite recently, other scholars have rejected this 
narrow interpretation. As they see it, the text of the 
Commandments must have gone through many revisions 
until it reached the form we have today. Originally, they 
say, these commands must have been simple, powerful 
negative exclamations. Over time, some of them, 
especially the first five, grew in length, as more and more 
meaning was expected of them, and more and more text 
was injected into the simpler injunctions. But the second 
half of the table, those which draw our attention this 
evening, remained virtually unchanged. And that fact - 
that these last mighty moral statements are so stark and 
straightforward - conveys great significance. 


In the New Anchor Bible Commentary on 
Deuteronomy, for example, the distinguished Israeli 
scholar, Moshe Weinfeld, argues that the command “don’t 
kill” is written as boldly as it is, with no object and no 
subject, with no elaboration of when it applies and when 
not, no clauses about punishment or extenuating 
circumstance or excusing conditions, for a straightforward 
reason: the command Lo Tirtzach - “Don’t murder” means 
simply that! Life may not be taken! Period! That is the goal 
toward which society must aim. 3 

But if that is the case, then we are face to face with a 
vast contradiction, both of the Bible and of life, in general. 
If the sixth command is truly intended both to condemn 
the taking of life and to signal this stance as one of the 
ultimate truths about the just society, against which all our 
actions must be ultimately measured, how does the larger 
biblical text, as well as religious teaching over the 
centuries, justify the positions they end up taking, like 
sanctioning capital punishment, or defending war, or 
permitting self-defense? Which is it? “Don’t kill!” or “Don’t 
kill unless ... .” Or “Don’t kill except ... .” Or “Don’t kill 
when ... .” 

Walter Harrelson, in his book The Ten 
Commandments and Human Rights, seeks to resolve this 
contradiction. 4 He notes that this Sixth Commandment, at 
the head of the second tablet, parallels the one at the head 
of the first. Just as the very first asserts God’s claim over all 
creation, so this lead command in the second half 
reaffirms God’s claim over all human life. Life belongs not 
to us, but to the source of life beyond us. And that must 
make all the difference in how we respond to any and 
every threat to life. 

This command is announcing that killing another 
human being tears at the very heart of the covenant, 
severs what was expected of people bonded to each other 
because they were bonded to God as the source of 
existence. Taking a life casually signals the “ruin of human 
community.” Accordingly, suggests Harrelson, life could 
only be demanded by the community when it was clear 
that not doing so would lead to ever greater ruin of 
community, only when not to do so would end up 
cheapening the divine gift of life. Only then, and only 
with the strictest controls in place, could a life be forfeited, 
in the name of life and justice. 5 

The struggle in my tradition over the question of 
capital punishment exquisitely reflects this ambivalence, 
an ambivalence which we in America struggle with as 
well. The latest national polls suggest that upwards of 65 
percent of Americans, including those of professed 
religious faith, support this sort of punishment. How could 
it be, one wonders, that religiously inclined people, while 
giving allegiance to the Sixth Commandment, vigorously 
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support the death penalty? Consider, for a moment, how 
my faith deals with it. 

The Bible text makes essentially three arguments in 
justifying it. The first is that the moral order demands it; 
that the wanton taking of life subverts the fabric of 
existence. Unless the murderer is himself obliterated, the 
moral balance beam is forever left askew. And even more 
seriously, society would have learned that it - and its God 

- tolerates this kind of subversion. Unless the murderer’s 
life is taken by the state, the lesson conveyed would be 
that one can do the most awful of things and get away 
with it. That is why the language of the Bible resonates 
with a remarkable metaphor in calling for the death 
penalty. This is how we read it in Num. 35:33: “You shall 
not pollute the land; shedding blood defiles the land itself, 
for which there can be no 
expiation except by 
execution of the murderer.” 

But the Bible was not 
satisfied with only that 
rationale. It also defended 
the practice on the basis of 
retribution, of “measure for 
measure.” Perhaps one of the 
most famous lines of the 
Bible, especially in the hands 
of those who have so 
unfairly painted the Hebrew 
Bible as only a harsh, 
vindictive teacher of life, are 
these words: “Thou shall not 
pity: life for life, eye for eye, 
tooth for tooth” (Deut. 

19:21). Our contemporary 
sensibilities supposedly 
recoil at such a call for 
retribution. But in the context of that society, how better 
to right the balance, to relieve the rage of the victim’s 
family and of society, too, than by taking away from the 
murderer that which he himself had taken? This was the 
only way to make sure that one murder didn't lead to 
vigilantism by the victim’s family, thus raising the carnage 
one more notch in a never ending cycle. 

And not only that! The Israeli scholar Moshe 
Greenberg makes an intriguing observation about the 
advance that this law of talionic justice, as it came to be 
called, represented. He argues that before the law of “life 
for life” the poor invariably paid the price for their crimes 

- usually with their lives - while the rich got off with not 
even a fine. It was only with the institution of the talion 
that everyone, rich or poor, honored or humbled, famous 
or infamous, paid the same penalty. 6 And say what we 


might, there is still life left in that reality, given our own 
reality of the way justice in America works. 

Finally, the Bible defends capital punishment as the 
only effective deterrent against the multiplication of more 
murder, as the only sure means of ensuring not only that 
the murderer could not ply his craft any more, but that 
others so inclined to evil would realize the stakes and 
decide against it, too. 

There can be no misreading, then, of the Bible. On 
the one hand, it says “Don’t kill,” but then goes on to 
sanction the state to do it. We are, of course, not the only 
ones to see the inherent contradiction in this. So did the 
ancient rabbis, who reworked these reasons, and debated 
these justifications at every turn. They composed their 
own legal and midrashic responses, nearly all of which 

effectively removed the 
death penalty from use in 
that society. 

It could be enforced only 
if the criminal had been 
personally warned right 
before acting, only if two 
witnesses personally 
observed the crime being 
done, only if the testimony 
of those witnesses was 
flawlessly the same, without 
even a hint of disagreement 
between them. On and on it 
went! Such hedges around 
the law, aimed at restricting 
the use of the death penalty, 
were surely a response to the 
Sixth Commandment, a way 
for the rabbis to show they 
were heeding its call through 
the everyday violence that afflicted their society, as it does 
ours. 

The following midrash poignantly reflects this stance. 
Rabbi Meir taught: It is like identical twin brothers. One is 
a murderer. The other is the king of all the world. After a 
while, the criminal brother was caught and crucified. But 
as eveiyone passed by to see, all they could say was: “It 
looks like our King has been crucified.” And to that Rabbi 
Akiva said: “Whoever spills blood, has spilled the image of 
God” (Tosefta Sanhedrin 9.7). 

And yet, no matter how compassionate human beings 
might naturally be, no matter how hesitant the rabbis of 
old might have been about taking life and building a legal 
system that would preclude the legal taking of life, that 
same tradition legitimates doing so when it is the sole 
means of defense. “If someone comes to slay you,” says 
the Talmud, “arise quickly to slay the attacker first.”" That 
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teaching, and many, many others, create an entire 
vocabulary of defense against those who threaten life. It is 
this command to self-defense, along with its implications, 
which ultimately explains how traditional Judaism reached 
its moral positions on abortion and war, allowing the 
former under certain, carefully prescribed circumstances, 
and sanctioning the latter within specific, narrowly 
constructed parameters. 

But whether it be the threat represented by a 
hoodlum brandishing a gun in a forlorn alley downtown, 
or whether it be a crazed leader of a country massing his 
troops on your border and waving his missiles at your 
citizens, my tradition, like the Christian one, tries to be of 
a single piece when deciding what course of action can be 
legitimately pursued to defend life. It is as if the tradition 
is acknowledging what we must do, but also warning us 
at the same time what we must not do. 

A story from the First World War might say it best of 
all. During the war, the Russian czar demanded that 
yeshiva (rabbinical) students, from the ultra-religious 
academies of that huge Jewish community, be conscripted 
to fight Germany. To the surprise of many, students from 
one of these academies proved to be phenomenal 
sharpshooters. Indeed, their skill surpassed that of all the 
other recruits, and therefore they were sent immediately to 
the front lines. 

Taking up their crouched positions on the Western 
Front, they were instantly pressed into the heat of battle. 
Seeing the surprise German attack, the Russian captain 
ordered the rabbinical students to fire. Nothing! Not a 
single shot. “Fire! I order you to fire!” Still nothing! The 
captain began to scream, yelling at them every single 
curse he could think of. It made no difference. They did 
not respond! 

“What’s wrong with you?” the captain pleaded one 
final time. “Defend yourselves, for God’s sake! Fire!” At 
that point, one of the students turned to the captain and 
said: “Sir! We’d be happy to shoot. But there are people in 
the way. As soon as the men running toward us get out of 
the way, we’ll fire!” 8 

In many respects, one might say that the moral of this 
story applies not only to the Sixth Commandment, but to 
the eighth as well, with its straightforward, unadulterated 
demand Lo Tignove- “Don’t steal!” As concerns life, so too 
with respect to what is protected in this Commandment, 
one might also say: “Don’t steal! There are human beings 
in the way.” 

This Commandment is not just about the importance 
of property, about the right to possess it and not have it 
threatened by others. As most scholars and commentators 
note, there are many other places in Scripture that warn 
about the great wrong of taking something that doesn’t 


belong to us, and that lay out the punishment for doing 
so. What could possibly justify making the everyday crime 
of thievery one of the “ten” to be included in the 
Decalogue. This Commandment, many felt, must be about 
something more valuable than just “things.” 

Accordingly, talmudic rabbis of long ago, as well as 
present-day authorities like Albrecht Alt, argued that this 
commandment must mean “kidnapping.” 9 Only such a 
horrific theft, which steals from parents their future and 
their promise, which threatens the security of everyone, 
would truly warrant inclusion in the basic ten. And there 
might be some logic to this claim, especially for us who 
recall Jacob Wetterling, the young St. Joseph, Minn, boy 
kidnapped some years ago. We also remember the 
pictures of bloodhounds scouring the banks of the 
Mississippi River this past summer in search of two of our 
fellow citizens instantly, cruelly ripped away from life, and 
from amid the community. It is finally that fact: stealing 
eats away, as murder does, at the very substance of 
community, which explains a good part of the import of 
the Eighth Commandment. For though it might well be 
that the original intent of the injunction was, in fact, 
against “kidnapping,” most modern scholarship is of the 
opinion that this command, like the Sixth, must not be 
construed so narrowly. “Don’t steal,” modern authorities 
tell us, includes all possible objects, all possible 
circumstances, all possible rationales. 

It is not just that stealing takes something from the 
individual to whom it rightfully belongs. It is that stealing 
takes away from the person the basis of community, the 
foundation of relationship. Stealing snatches away the 
possibility of trust. Can you recall, as I can, when it was 
discovered in my first-year dormitory as an undergraduate, 
that things were disappearing from the floor? It was not 
just about the stolen radio or the three dollars lifted from 
the wallet while someone was showering down the hall. It 
was about what that petty larceny did to our sense of 
reliance on one another, how it disrupted our equilibrium, 
made us all into suspects, took away from us a sense of 
camaraderie, a feeling that we were linked to one another. 
It is that sense of shared community that stealing violates, 
which ultimately warrants the prominent place it has in 
the Decalogue. 

The Eighth Commandment not only wants to uphold 
the virtue of trust. It also has something profound to tell 
us about what constitutes our own sense of self. Walter 
Harrelson notes that we must understand this command in 
the context of a society where people had very little. In 
that setting, taking what little they had represented not 
only a seizing of their possessions, but an attack on what 
they depended on to live. It was, thus, an attack upon 
their very sense of self. 10 
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For us who have so much more, there is power in this 
teaching, in realizing that certain “things” do define us, do 
help constitute our identity, while others most surely do 
not; that some material objects are intimately part of our 
selfhood, while others are most certainly not. To the 
extent, Harrelson suggests, that the Eighth Commandment 
can help us understand what is really important to one’s 
life and personhood and what isn’t, this command 
continues to speak well beyond its explicit proscription. 

As does the last Commandment on this evening’s 
agenda - about not being a perjuring witness. Is there any 
reason to question the legitimate place of this command in 
the Decalogue? Need I say anything more than just two 
words: “Mark Fuhrman!” 

No wonder rabbinic jurisprudence brooked no 
compromise with a perjurer. The person who was caught 
doing so was called a ade shah-kare - a “conspiring 
witness.” The penalty was swift and unrelenting. Say the 
sources: “You shall do to such a witness what he schemed 
to do with his testimony. And you shall not show pity, for 
it is life against life.” 11 Would a rule like that one have 
altered the cavalier disregard for truth and life, which we 
saw and heard in the Simpson case? Would it not only 
have made a difference in the verdict of that case, but 
more importantly, in what the case has come to represent? 
For no matter whether justice was served or not in that 
trial, the greatest casualty will surely turn out to be the 
legal system itself. What seems to have been slain on that 
courtroom floor is the court itself, the system itself as the 
arbiter and seeker of justice. 

And that, as many commentators note, is precisely the 
thrust of this Commandment “not to bear false witness.” It 
is not only about seeking to protect the accused by 
ensuring truthful testimony; it is about needing to protect 
the institution that solicits the truth, that tries the accused, 
that shelters the offended, and that strives to bring justice 
more fully to this world. This Commandment would have 
us realize that when we cannot trust the witness, we 
cannot rely on the institution wherein the witness speaks, 
either. And if neither can be relied upon, then it is our 
precious sense of covenanted community that has been 
torn asunder, yet again. More than anything else, this 
Commandment would have us realize that without 
institutions to protect us, life is at greater risk than we 
might imagine. 

No doubt it is the challenge of making this 
Commandment, as well as the others, come alive that 
explains one last teaching from the sages with which I 
conclude. The great Hasidic master, the Kotzker rebbe, 
taught as follows: “Why is the Sinai experience called The 
Giving of Torah? Should it not have been called The 
Receiving of Torah?” And he answered his own inquiry: 


“The Giving took place only once! But the Receiving of it, 
now that takes place at any and every moment, by any 
and everyone, in the fullness of the lives they lead and the 
choices they make.” 12 

Hearing the echo of the commands in our lives, then, 
is a never ending challenge. With you, I look forward to 
hearing how the Catholic faith teaches us to heed their 
echo ever more clearly. 
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A Christian Perspective 

Reverend Michael J. O’Connell 

As a child in fifth grade at St. Luke’s Elementary 
School here in St. Paul, I can still remember Mrs. Bliven. 
She was only one of two or three lay teachers, among 
about twenty nuns, asking me to stand up and recite the 
Ten Commandments. 

My memorized answer in 1951 was as follows: 

The First Commandment: I am the Lord thy God. 
Thou shalt not have any strange gods before me. 

The Second Commandment: Do not take the name of 
the Lord thy God in vain. 

The Third Commandment: Remember to keep holy 
the Lord’s day. 

The Fourth Commandment: Honor thy father and 
mother. 

The Fifth Commandment: Thou shalt not kill. 

The Sixth Commandment: Thou shalt not commit 
adultery. 

The Seventh Commandment: Thou shalt not steal. 

The Eighth Commandment: Thou shalt not bear false 
witness against thy neighbor. 

The Ninth Commandment: Thou shalt not covet thy 
neighbor’s wife. 

The Tenth Commandment: Thou shalt not covet thy 
neighbor’s goods. 

“Good, Michael, now you can sit down,” Mrs. Bliven 
would say. 

Mrs. Bliven, by the way, also made me write out a 
fifteen-line prayer - fifty times on the blackboard, after 
school for three days - because I was guilty of some 
forgotten transgression. Ah, the good old days of 
memorizing catechism, prayers and moral statutes, and 
living with consequences for the transgression of rules. 

I am not a scholar, unlike most people who speak in 
this series. I am a pastor and have been in pastoral 
ministry for almost twenty-nine years. I come as a pastor 
and a Christian, very much involved in ecumenical 
dialogue and deeply concerned for a just society. As a 
pastor, I will probably sound homiletic, so I beg your 
indulgence. I would like to divide my talk into three 
general sections. First, I will make some comments about 
what I think are foundational issues for living just and 
respectful lives as Jews and Christians. Secondly, I will 
speak very generally about the development of Catholic 
social teaching over the last one hundred years. And 
finally, I will refer to one metaphorical principle and some 
examples for doing social justice in today’s world. 


First, regarding the foundational issues in Hebrew and 
Christian Scriptures for living just, that is, respectful lives. 
On what basis do we want to live justly? Why do we keep 
the Commandments? 

In the Book of Genesis we read that God made the 
world. Living justly means living respectfully. Living 
respectfully means conferring dignity on someone or 
something other than oneself. All of creation, the 
macrocosm of the universe and the microcosm of cellular 
life is the handiwork of the one God. Creation has dignity 
and deserves respect for no other reason than God made 
it. That is foundational. 

We read further in Gen. 1:27: “So God created 
humankind in his image; in the image of God He created 
them; male and female he created them.” Further grounds 
for the inherent dignity of the human element of creation 
is based in the mysterious correspondence between 
ourselves and the Creator - made in God’s image. We all 
have a special co-creative role to play with God in the 
ongoing creation. 

The Hebrew Scripture refers several times to the 
immanent presence of God in creation such as the 
presence of “the glory of God” which settled on Mount 
Sinai in Ex. 24:15. Hebrew Scripture, like Christian 
Scripture, speaks of both God’s transcendent - or other 
presence, and God’s immanent presence - God’s presence 
in the created order. This immanent presence is further 
reason to confer dignity on all of creation and demands 
respectful or just behavior. God’s expectations for us are 
articulated in the Ten Commandments. 

I will not explore an exegetical interpretation of the 
Ten Commandments. Those who have come before me in 
this series, and Rabbi Cytron, have done so. Many 
Catholics do not know any other scriptural, moral 
mandates than the Ten Commandments, and the Golden 
Rule found in Matthew’s Gospel (7:12). 

In the Gospels and Epistles, Christians believe that 
there is further reinforcement for conferring dignity on 
creation, supporting the requirement for just and 
respectful behavior. Fundamentally, Christians believe that 
Jesus Christ further sanctified, made holy, and redeemed a 
fallen moral order by becoming one with that creation. 
Christians believe that Jesus was God and human. 
Obviously, this is the radical point of difference between 
Christians and Jews and, therefore, what I say here has no 
correspondence in Jewish moral or ethical teaching; but it 
does explain the particular Christian mandate for 
reverencing the world. The world was literally embraced 
by God in the person of Jesus Christ. 

Christians believe that they are God’s adopted 
children, as Paul the apostle says in Rom. 8:14: “All who 
are led by the Spirit of God are children of God.” In the 
first Epistle of John 3:2 it says, “We are God’s children 
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now.” In Matt. 6:9, Jesus teaches the disciples to pray as 
he prays: ‘‘Our Father, who art in heaven.” Christians 
believe that through baptism we become God's adopted 
children and that all people on the earth share the dignity 
of being God’s children. Thus, all people have absolute 
inherent equal value as God's children, regardless of age, 
gender, race, economic class, religion or physical, mental 
or emotional capability. Both Hebrew and Christian 
Scriptures and Hebrew and Christian moral traditions have 
similar and differing reasons for conferring fundamental 
dignity on human beings, basic and absolute value on 
human life and the sacredness of the rest of creation. 

Second, permit me to do an overview of Catholic 
social teaching in the last one hundred years. In the latter 
part of the nineteenth 
century, the papacy 
found itself in a difficult 
situation. It was losing its 
last hold of any temporal 
power in the Italian civil 
war. Marxism was 

gaining rapid credence 
as the abuses of the 
industrial revolution 
increased. Capitalism 
was looking for some 
reassurance that it had a 
moral base. 

Pope Leo XIII 

published an encyclical, 

Rerum Novcirum , in 
1891. In it he reaffirmed 
the right to private 
property, but also said 
that the use of property 
must be for the common 
good. Further, he stated, “In protecting the rights of 
private individuals, special consideration must be given to 
the weak and the poor.” 1 This document was written one 
hundred years ago and still bears a central message in the 
age of the “Contract with America.” 

Modern Catholic social teaching was born one 
hundred years ago with Pope Leo XIII. It continues today 
with the recent statements of Pope John Paul II, who 
visited the United Nations in the fall of 1995. He spoke 
out for human rights and challenged the United States to 
live up to its Constitution and the Bill of Rights. 

Whether it is timing or irony or necessity, the spiritual 
power of the church’s social teaching was born one 
hundred years ago with the loss of its last vestige of 
temporal power - the loss of the papal states at the end ot 
the nineteenth century'. One hundred years before that, 
the old order of “the divine right of kings” came to an end 


at the beginning of the French Revolution, which followed 
closely upon the American Revolution. 

Now, at the end of this twentieth century, one 
hundred years after the loss of the papal states, and two 
hundred years after the downfall of “the divine right of 
kings,” hopefully the Catholic Church will have learned 
from the Second Vatican Council that the church is first 
and primarily the “people of God” as defined in its 
document, Lumen Gentium. 1 

Today, Catholics speak of the shared ministry of all 
the baptized. This conviction, as well as the emergence of 
the church into the growing democratic world of the 
twenty-first century, has helped the church to solidify its 
strong base of social teaching. It proclaims the absolute 

value of each human 
being and the sacredness 
of all creation. 

Some further high¬ 
lights in this last one 
hundred years of 
Catholic social teaching 
are found in a wonderful 
article in the Jesuit 
periodical, America by 
Thomas J. Paprucki. 3 
Following the Second 
Vatican Council, which 
extended from 1962- 
1965, some landmark 
events happened to 
define the church’s 
ministry of social justice. 
An official document that 
resulted from the 1971 
World Synod of Bishops 
titled “Justice in the 
World” said the following: “Action on behalf of justice and 
participation in the transformation of the world fully 
appear to us as a constitutive dimension of preaching the 
Gospel.”’ The American Ileritage Dictionary defines 
“constitutive” as “making a thing what it is; essential.” 5 

In other words, unless the Catholic Church is willing 
to have “acting on behalf of justice” at the very heart of its 
mission, that church is inauthentic in its understanding of 
its mission and purpose. The statement “action on behalf 
of justice and participation in the transformation of the 
world” is the fundamental way a Catholic should 
acknowledge in word and deed that the world is sacred 
and all people have inherent dignity. 

A phrase that is heard frequently in contemporary 
Catholic social teaching is “option for the poor." It is based 
on Jesus’ ministry to the poor - his decidedly, intentional 
choice to be with the poor and live as a poor person. In 



Father Michael O’Connell describes the evolution of the concept of “the 
preferential option for the poor. ” 
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referring to the early ministry of the church, Paul writes to 
the Galatians that they must preach the Gospel and further 
says, “The only stipulation was that we should be mindful 
of the poor” (Gal. 2:10). 

“Option for the poor” characterized the ministry of 
Jesus, the early ministry of the church, and the ministry of 
the church throughout the Middle Ages. A special example 
of the latter would be the life of Francis of Assisi in the 
thirteenth century. 

“The option for the poor” took on a special new 
meaning in 1979 when the Latin American bishops met in 
Puebla, Mexico, and added the word “preferential,” 
coining the phrase “preferential option for the poor.” 6 This 
meeting of Latin American bishops was a charismatic 
event in the life of the church. Most of those bishops were 
aware of the lamentable history of Catholic Spanish 
colonization around the world and especially in their part 
of the world, whereby “the church” was more identified as 
“the clergy” and “the hierarchy” and further “the church” 
and “the hierarchy” had too often overly identified with 
elite members of the rich and landed class. 

Liberation theology, if not born at Puebla in 1979, was 
given strong credence by the leadership of the bishops 
and their intentional adding of the word “preferential” to 
the phrase, “option for the poor.” Many of the tensions in 
the church in the last twenty years, and especially in its 
understanding of its social teaching, have emerged around 
interpretations of the word “preferential.” 

Pope John Paul II has addressed this issue by modifying 
“preferential” as not having an “exclusive” meaning. In other 
words, the church’s social mission embraces a range of 
poverty issues, including the spiritual poverty of the 
massive, middle-class, consumer-orientated world. 

In this last decade of the twentieth century, in this age 
of the “contract for America,” the church’s social teaching 
stressing an “option for the poor” takes on special 
meaning. It means that we don’t blame the poor for their 
condition. If we are to place any blame, we should blame 
the naive social policies and systems we put in place that 
have created dependence rather than independence. We 
also should not enthrone “independence” so much that we 
lose sight of the radical dependence we have on each 
other and on God. In exercising an “option for the poor” 
we should do what Jesus did, do what the Hebrew 
prophets did, give the poor a break! 

Finally, I want to cite a metaphor which has assumed 
importance in recent Catholic social teaching and note 
some examples of how the church has tried to make 
moral application of the Ten Commandments in its more 
recent social teaching. In the 1980s, Joseph Cardinal 
Bernardin of Chicago used the metaphor of the “seamless 
garment” to describe the church’s mission of moral and 


ethical teaching. As a seamless garment never appears to 
have a beginning or an end, but seems to be all of a 
whole, so the social-moral teaching of the church, based 
on its Hebrew and Christian Scriptures and on its constant 
tradition, proclaims a “consistent ethic of life.” 7 

There must be a consistency in acknowledging the 
absolute value of human life - no matter what that life’s 
circumstances are: primitive and helpless in the womb; 
physically, mentally or emotionally challenged; at the end 
of life, helpless and seemingly useless. One cannot be 
against abortion and for capital punishment and have a 
consistent ethic of life. 

Obviously, not all agree with the Catholic Church’s 
interpretation of the understanding of the Ten 
Commandments in modern-day life. Many Catholics do 
not either. However, many people welcome the church’s 
voice in the moral-ethical dialogue, and that must happen, 
if this country and this world are to survive. 

A great chapter in the history of American Catholic 
social teaching is attributable to Archbishop John Roach of 
this Archdiocese of St. Paul and Minneapolis and other 
bishops like him who fashioned a unique model of social 
teaching in the last twenty years. As president of the 
National Conference of Catholic Bishops in the United 
States from 1980-1984, Archbishop Roach took the 
leadership in perfecting a teaching model of informed 
consultation with American Catholics around the issues of 
war and peace and the economy. Theologians, scripture 
scholars and social scientists formulated draft proposals 
that captured the essence of the church’s social teaching. 
These were circulated throughout the country so that 
thousands of laity and clergy, Catholics and those not 
Catholic, could discuss and comment on them. The press 
paid much attention to these efforts and finally the 
resultant documents were published. 

Archbishop Roach and other Catholic bishops like him 
always insisted that the church had the right and duty to 
speak out in the public dialogue about public policy and 
social moral issues. He was always wise on the national 
and local level to insist that the church had a right to 
speak and speak strongly, but that the church did not 
have a right to dictate to the individual consciences of the 
laity or of elected officials regarding how they should vote 
or ultimately make their own private moral choices. 

Archbishop Roach led the Minnesota Conference of 
Catholic Bishops in numerous legislative and public policy 
interventions when the rights of the poor and the weak 
were at stake. The Minnesota Conference of Catholic 
Bishops has often joined with the Joint Religious 
Legislative Committee of Minnesota, an ecumenical 
legislative advocacy alliance, in speaking up for the rights 
of the poor. 
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Another area in which Archbishop Roach has shown 
leadership in this archdiocese has been in speaking up for 
the basic civil rights of gay and lesbian people. The 
archdiocese and individual pastors and parishes have and 
will continue to join in the public policy debate where 
they believe human dignity is at stake. 

The Catholic Church must always be attentive to 
“cleaning up its own house” in all these matters, and 
continues that process. This is an ongoing challenge for all 
churches and congregations. 

The Ten Commandments prescribe mandates about 
how we are to protect human dignity in a world of 
growing consumer-narcissism. The Ten Commandments 
challenge us to exercise a stewardship of God’s creation 
as co-creators of that ongoing creation. The Ten 
Commandments challenge us to untie, together, the 
Gordian knot of race, class, gender and anti-Semitism. The 
Ten Commandments call us, especially our churches and 
synagogues, to work for gender equity and racial 
harmony, to pay decent wages and give fair benefits. The 
Ten Commandments call us to involve ourselves in the 
public dialogue on issues of poverty, housing, jobs, 
education, transportation, health care and public 
assistance. The Ten Commandments call us to care for the 
earth or we will perish. 

Authentic worship and piety is not a matter of saying 
prayers accurately and beautifully. It is about giving glory 
to God by respecting God’s creation. It is about living 
justly. It is about protecting the rights of the individual, 
furthering the common good, acknowledging God as the 
creator, and ourselves as the created. Authentic worship 
and piety is not about making proper sacrificial offerings 


in synagogue or church, but about living justly, generously 
and gratefully. The Ten Commandments are God’s way of 
reminding us that we and all of creation are sacred, good 
and beautiful, because we and it are made in God’s image 
and likeness. 
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Confronting the Holocaust: 

A Mandate for the 21st Century 

The 26th Annual Scholars’ Conference on the 
Holocaust and the Churches 
March 3-5,1996 

Karen L. Schierman 

The Annual Scholars’ Conference on the Holocaust 
and the Churches was founded in 1970 by Franklin H. 
Littell, (Temple University) and Hubert G. Locke 
(University of Washington) as an interfaith, 
interdisciplinary and international organization. Devoted to 
remembering and learning from the Holocaust, and 
encouraging the participation of both educators and local 
communities, its mission is to promote scholarly research 
that examines issues raised by the “Final Solution.” 

In 1996, the Center for Jewish-Christian Learning of 
the University of St. Thomas was honored to launch the 
second quarter-century of the Annual Scholars’ Conference 
with Rabbi Max A. Shapiro as the Conference Chairperson. 
From March 3-5 scholars from eighteen countries and 
more than thirty states gathered at the Minneapolis 
Marriott City Center Hotel to discuss topics such as: 
Children, Survivors and Jewish Identity; War Criminals and 
the New Antisemitism; Ethical Responses to Violence and 
Evil; Christian-Jewish Relations After the Shoah; Art Forms 
and Public Monuments; Holocaust Research and Education 
in the Former Soviet Union; Rescuers and Rescue; Women, 
Moral Struggles and the Holocaust; Scripture and the 
Holocaust; and more. Scholars representing colleges and 
universities from around the globe presented their papers 
to one of the largest audiences in the history of the 
conference. 

The general public was invited to attend three major 
events. Following an impressive video welcome by 
Franklin Littell, Dr. Yehuda Bauer (Professor of Holocaust 
Studies at Hebrew University of Jerusalem) gave the 
keynote address - “The Trauma of the Holocaust: Some 
Historical Perspectives” - to an audience of more than 
eight hundred individuals. The opening plenary of the 
conference, “Holocaust Denial and the Media: 
Misunderstanding the Nature of Truth,” was given by Dr. 
Deborah Lipstadt (Dorot Chair in Modern Jewish and 
Holocaust Studies, Emory University), and a Holocaust 
Memorial Concert featuring Michael Shapiro (composer, 
pianist and music consultant for the United States 
Holocaust Memorial Museum) and Rosa Lamoreaux 
(world-renowned soprano) provided conference 
participants with an evening of musical entertainment 
from various historical perspectives. 

This memorable conference provided maximum 


educational and spiritual benefits for students, scholars, 
clergy, and teachers on all levels. A premier art exhibit, 
“Displaced Europe 1945-46: Photographs and 
Remembrances” by Maxine Rude, the “second generation 
dialogue” of Gottfried Wagner (great-grandson of Richard 
Wagner) and Abraham Peck (National Jewish Archives and 
Holocaust survivor), and the groundbreaking talk given by 
Ian Hancock (The Romani-Jewish Alliance), “Roots of the 
Romani Genocide,” particularly enhanced this three-day 
meeting of Christians and Jews. Hancock’s presentation 
on the plight of the Romani (“Gypsy”) people, and the 
terrorist attacks that took place in Israel during the time of 
the conference, led the conference leaders to take the 
unprecedented step of releasing two public statements. 
The first pleaded for continued deliberations for peace in 
the Middle East, and the second mandated further research 
and study of the genocide of the Romani people. 

The success of the conference is due to the dedicated 
work of many individuals. The center is grateful to 
Franklin Littell and Hubert Locke for establishing this 
influential forum for Holocaust studies. Rabbi Shapiro’s 
unceasing presence and guidance is a gift to us all. 
Dr. Marcia Sachs-Littell, national director, piloted the entire 
venture with special care and passion. The local host 
committee generously gave of their time, wisdom and 
council. Dr. Stephen Feinstein’s daily assistance and 
attention to the overall planning and execution of the 
conference events was deeply appreciated. Dr. Celeste 
Raspanti worked diligently and faithfully to help 
coordinate every detail of the conference. Barbara Kocik 
was instrumental in keeping up with the daily tasks and 
was a great source of moral support. 

Finally, we wish to thank the Minnesota Humanities 
Commission, all of the donors, community supporters, and 
many volunteers from the university and the community at 
large, without whom the conference could not have taken 
place. 

Photographs 

1. The Minneapolis Marriott City Center Hotel. 

2. Dr. Franklin Littell (co-founder of the Annual Scholars’ 
Conference) welcoming the participants. 

3. Dr. Hubert G. Locke (co-founder of the Annual Scholars’ 
Conference) and Rabbi Max A. Shapiro (1996 conference 
chair). 

4. Dr. Marcia Sachs-Littell, conference director. 

5. Dr. Harry James Cargas. 

6. Dr. Stephen Feinstein. 

7. Ian Hancock. 

8. Dr. Yehuda Bauer and Dr. Deborah Lipstadt. 

9. Gottfried Wagner, Abraham Peck and Hubert Locke. 

10. Reverend John Pawlikowski and Dr. Yehuda Bauer. 

11. Rabbi Max Shapiro, Bill Duna and the “Golden Strings.” 

12. Michael Shapiro and Rosa Lamoreaux. 

13. Karen Schierman, Michael Shapiro, Ludmilla Leibman 
Gottfried Wagner, Rabbi Max Shapiro, Reverend Dennis 
Dease. 
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